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LIFE, DEATH, AND CHARACTER OF THE VENE- 
RABLE PATRIOT, LAFAYETTE. 


Taoucu our Biographical and Characteristic Sketches of Public 
Men have hitherto been confined to the more remarkable among the 
illustrious living, there will arise occasions on which we may feel dis- 

the tribute of our admiration to the equally illustrious 


posed to 
dead : snl te is one of them. The recent death of the venerable 


Patriot, Lafayette, has placed his name on every tongue; and no 
period, therefore, could be more appropriate than the present, in which 
to present our readers with some few of the most striking peculiarities 
of his life and character. 

Lafayette, born in Auvergne, in 1757, of one of the most ancient 
families of that province, inherited at the early age of 26 a large fortune. 
A young and healthy scion of the ancient noblesse, he embraced with 
ardour the cause of American independence. In order to check this 
early disposition of his mind from germinating into some overt act 
compromising not only his Government, but perhaps his own personal 
liberty, his friends obtained for him the place of Attaché to the Mission. 
of his uncle, the Marquis de Noailles, then Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James's. Diplomatic duties did not damp the enthusiasm of the 
young Frenchman. He evaded the surveillance to which he had been 
subjected, purchased in Spain a vessel, which he fully equipped, and’ 
having summoned several French officers to join him, they embarked 
together for North America. 

It is not our purpose to write a history of the American War. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the personal character, as well as the rank, and other 
antecedents of Lafayette, caused him to be well received in the New 
World. After the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis,he arrived in France 
with the rank of Adjutant-General. Returning to his native soil, filled 
with ideas of liberty and constitutions, he was nominated Deputy to the 
Btats Généraux of 1789, by the noblesse of his province. In this as- 
tembly he took part in all the principal discussions. He defended 
ee principles with eminent zeal, if not with conspicuous ability. 

is name, his politico-military services, his principles, every thing in 
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short but his military ability and firmness, caused the command of the 
National Guard of Paris to devolve upon him. In this capacity he 
proceeded on the memorable 5th of October to Versailles, to preserve 
the monarch from the insults of the mob. He led his sovereign back 
to Paris at least in safety. His conduct, which on this occasion ap. 
peared criminal to many, and equivocal almost to all, raised him a host of 
bitter and relentless enemies. How transitory is the breath of popular 
applause! He who had heretofore been the idol of his compatriots, 
was now heinously pronounced to be unworthy of the regard of fickle 
France. 

A few days after this revulsion of public feeling, he voted in favour 
of the most liberal institutions. While he combated on the one hand 
the extremes of. the Republicans, he did not on the other spare the 
minions of arbitrary power. He thus entitled himself to the impartial 
disfavour of both parties. Accused by the Jacobins of having favoured 
the flight of the King on the 20th of June, 1791, and by the Royalists 
of having contrived his arrest at Varennes, there was wanting but the 
dispersion of the Assemblage of Orleanists, who met on the Champ 
de Mars, to ruin altogether his declining popularity. 

When the Constitution was accepted by the ill-fated monarch of 
France, Lafayette voted for the amnesty demanded by his. sovereign, 
Surrendering the control of the National Guard, he proceeded to Metz, 
where he assumed the command of the centre destined to defend the 
frontier on the side of the Ardennes. Soon after this, he received at 
his quarters the news of the outrage of the 20th of June, 1792. He 
pronounced himself strongly against the insult offered on that day to 
Louis XVI. Nor did he confine his denunciations to mere words; 
for, proceeding to the capital, he appeared at the bar of the Corps 
Législatif, where he loudly accused the Jacobin party. This measure 

roving fruitless, Lafayette returned to the army, after having vainly 
implored Louis to leave Paris, and place himself at the head of his 
then faithful and devoted troops. The Girondists hereupon demanded 
his immediate accusation. This proposition was rejected by a majority 
of 400 votes. Lafayette now marched his division to Ledau, to meet 
the Prussian forces then quickly debouching towards the Moselle. 
While taking up this position he learned the catastrophe of the 10th of 
August, 1792. 

Surrounded by the troops and the local authorities, both alike 
devoted to him, he at first wished to oppose himself to the bursting of 
the storm. He ordered the instant arrest of the Commissioners 
charged to deprive him of his command. He addressed a proclama- 
tion to the army, in which, after representing to them the untimely fate 
of their Sovereign in the most touching colours, he called on them to 
choose between the Constitution and Petion. The alternative could 
not be for a moment dubious. The troops cried with one voice, Vive 
le Roi! Vive la Constitution! But what was the surprise of the army 
to learn next day that their commander, not trusting to this burst of 
enthusiastic loyalty, had fled with a portion of his staff. The intentions 
of the man were no doubt honourable ; but destitute of moral courage 
—mistrusting his own capabilities to ‘ ride the whirlwind and direct 
the storm,” still more than the loyalty of the army—he showed himself 
the slave rather than the controller of great events. 
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_ He was now declared an emigrant. The Commune of Paris caused. 
the medal decreed to his honour to be broken to pieces by the hands of 
the common hangman. Arrived at the Austrian outposts, he was: 
gtrested, treated as a state prisoner, and conducted to the furtress of 
laxemburgh. Thence he was delivered into the hands of the King of 


Prussia, who caused him to be transferred first to Wesel and afterwards. 


to Magdeburgh, where he remained a year immured. In making his. 
with France, the Prussian monarch surrendered his prisoner to: 

the Austrians, who transferred him to Olmutz, where he was treated 

more rigorously than at Magdeburgh. A long and severe illness in- 

duced the physicians of the fortress to solicit a milder treatment for 

their patient. 

ff It was shortly after this, that Doctor Bollman, and a young American 


named Huger, at whose father’s house Lafayette resided during his: 


sour in the United States, conceived the bold project of liberati 
their friend. The attempt, though at first successful, proved ulti- 
mately abortive. At eight leagues from Olmutz, Lafayette was again 
urested, and incarcerated with increased severity. In fine, after a 
captivity of five years and one month, he obtained his liberty at the 
riterated instances of the Directory and Napoleon Buonaparte, then 
vietorious over the Imperial troops. The General at first retired to 
Hamburgh ; nor indeed did he revisit his native soil till after the 
eents of the 18th Brumaire. 


He refused of Bonaparte, after various entreaties, the place of 
stator, and voted against the consulate for life. Apart from polities, 
whose tenour he did not approve, although gilded over by the most 
glittering military successes, he retired to his paternal estate at 
Auvergne, equally remote from the din of camps, and the deceit of 
courts ; 


In 1815, he was Vice-President of the Chamber of Representatives. 
Charged, together with many others, to treat with the allied sovereigns, 
heentered into an infructious negotiation with the allied powers. 
Bat in retiring again into private life for the third time, he signed @ 
declaration to the effect that the assembly, of which he formed a part, 
was dissolved by force, and that to force alone he yielded. 

lafayette was elected during the Congress of Aix-la~Chapelle as 
Deputy of the Sarthe. He opposed, in the year 1819, the law of 
tketion, and in 1820, made a proposition for the reorganization of the 
National Guard. In 1823, he spoke and voted against the censorship of 
the press ; and in 1824, he proceeded to the scene of his former triumphs 
mthe New World, where he was received with unwonted enthusiasm. 
Onhis return he was again sent to the Chamber, and continued, during 

session of 1829-30, to pursue a course of public conduct im 

y with the views of his constituents. At the end of the session 

leproceeded from his native Auvergne, by Dauphiny,to Lyons. His 
pOgress was a triumph rather than a journey. 

lafayette was absent from Paris at the moment of the appearance of 
teordonnances of 1830. The Moniteur of the 26th arrived at his country 
‘at of La Grange on the morning of the 27th. On the evening of 
that day he arrived ‘n Paris, and tendered to the insurgents his personal 
Mpport, which he continued to afford to them till the struggle had 

in complete victory. The Orleanists then appeared on the 
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scene, and by the promise of incompatible existences—namely, a 
Monarchy shirschadied with Republican Institutions—Louis-Philippe de- 
luded the old general into making an offer of the Crown to himself, 
The base ingratitude with which he was afterwards treated by the faith. 
less idol whom he had elevated to power, is too recent in the memory 
of our readers for us to dwell on it at any length. Suffice it to say, 
that the abandonment of a system to which Lafayette had pledged the 
Sovereign, in the presence of the nation, compelled him, in self-con- 
sistency, to resign the command of the National Guard. From that 
moment his visits at the Tuileries became fewer and fewer ; till at length, 
disgusted with the manifold tyrannies, treacheries, and crimes of the 
worthy son of a most base and ignoble father, he repudiated all connexion 
or commerce with the head of the State. But in the Chamber he still 
continued to perform with resolute zealousness his duty to his country, 
though it was plain to see he had a mournful consciousness of the utter 
unavailingness of his efforts. A system of disgraceful bullying was re- 
sorted to in the beginning of the present year to intimidate the popular 
Deputies. A few blustering bottle-holders of the Orleans faction, 
fastened a quarrel on M. Dulong, the son of the early friend of La- 
fayette, and reversing the order of nature, the almost octogenarian 
senator had to follow a youth of hopeful promise to an untimely and 
unbidden grave. This circumstance, oak the mournful adjuncts of 
the death, made a deep impression on Lafayette. He was seized 
immediately after with a sudden illness, which lingered long about him 
and at length terminated fatally. He breathed his last on the 19th of 
May, in the 77th year of his age. 

Lafayette was in some sort a phenomenon, from the mighty circum- 
stances with which his name was mixed up, but he had no pretensions 
to the character of an extraordinary man. He was not formed tocom- 
mand, though he greatly coveted that distinction. Incompetent for good 
as for evil, virtuous by inclination, but misled by a weak judgment and 
some vanity, he was hurried as a chief actor into circumstances which 
he could neither regulate or control. He had no ambition of office or 
personal preferment, but he wished to be kindly looked upon (to use the 
happy mot of Mirabeau), as a species of Grandison Cromwell, un- 
willing to imbrue his hands in the blood of his sovereign. To be the 
head of a revolutionary movement, and to preserve at the same time a 
gentleness of temper, a gracefulness of person, and a heart susceptible 


of the best impressions, is not given to man ; and acccordingly Lafayette 


but sacrificed his own feelings and repose, to make way for bolder, 
more reckless, but not better leaders. Thus his very virtues had in 
early life as ill an effect on the destinies of his country, as the most in- 
satiable ambition of others who succeeded him. 

Timidity and irresolution were his predominant failings. He seemed 
to have always an abiding consciousness that his abilities were not 
equal to the positions to which his natural love of fame had over ele- 
vated him. With such dispositions of mind he was formed to be the 
ornament of private life; but his public career was divested of daring 
and energy, nay, almost of cool courage. He was the slave of his own 
apprehensions. He was uniformly scared at the sound which he had 
himself made in civil commotions ; and by reason of this timorousness 
he became alternately the tool and the dupe of more crafty and artful, 
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_as well as of bolder and more brilliant men. The facility of his nature 


tendered him, even in the opinion of his friends, the instrument rather 


‘than the cause of one calamity, which has stained with blood the 


annals of his country. His weakness led him in 1792 to believe that 
he should be master as well in the forum as in the camp—that he 
should not only be enabled to guide the counsels, but to restrain the 

ions of his demented countrymen, and that by this means he 
should become the preserver, and not the destroyer of his King, How 
ill grounded was this rash confidence, no man knew more fully than 
himself, when the knowledge was too late for all but vain regrets and 
sincere repentance. 

Nor did this first error operate wholly as a warning. Thoughhe 
stood, aloof from the brilliant despotism of the Consulate—and the 
sedate and tempered, though not glorious sway of Louis XVIII., 
though he was never present at the gay and easy court of Charles X.— 
yet his fondness for flattery led him to lend a fatal ear to the soothing 
accents of those who attributed to him all the glory of placing the 
crown on the head of the most conspicuous traitor and royal renegade 
of ancient or modern times. His memory may be pardoned a direct 
or indirect participation in the murder of Louis; but aftertimes can 
never forgive him the part which he took in the making a king of 


Louis-Philippe, Duke of Orleans. True, he was deceived, and out- 


witted in this matter, but neither the severity or the dignity of history 
will allow the pen of future chroniclers to dwell on the easy delusions 
of facile and feeble minds. 

Lafayette was a man of a most flowing courtesy. Though he cast 
off the privileges with which feudality invested him, he retained to the 
last the noble and dignified, yet affable and urbane manners of a 
grand seigneur of the ancient court. Had he been of a rougher and 
more imperious disposition—had the lenity of his nature, the tender- 
ness of his heart, and the sincerity of his mind been more controlled 
by the sternness of a resolved and inflexible will, he had been a far 
greater, though not, perhaps, a better man. As it was, his acts were 
frequently at variance with his words, and his words sometimes con- 
tradicted his acts; and both the one and the other were perverted by 
some of his followers. He had personally a great reverence for law 
and order, yet his name was the rallying-point for revolutions and 
emeutes in all countries. He was sincerely religious, yet his initials 
were the Shibboleth of the Atheists of France. 

In person, Lafayette was tall, inclining of late years to embonpoint. 
fis countenance was open and good-humoured. His manners — 
modern Frenchmen appeared elegant. His tone was tranquil an 
subdued. He neither had the brusquerie nor the volubility of his 
countrymen, but his conversation was gay without being boisterous, 
and his address singularly interesting—we had almost said prepos- 
essing. 

His command of temper was extraordinary. His voice was never 
Taised in querulous complaint against the man who first deluded him 
todeceive France. Lafayette might have “ raised the very stones to 
mutiny,” but he held his peace. Though Louis-Philippe has lost a sub- 
ject whom he hated, because he had most injured him, still he may 
yet find that all dupes have not the magnanimity of Lafayette. 
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In a word, the deceased General had most of the civil and all the 
social virtues of our imperfect state. He was magnanimous, cha- 
ritable, patriotic, a good husband, a good father, and a rare citizen, 
Always honest and well intentioned, he possessed a courage and 
vigour in council, which he did not carry with him into action. Here 
he was irresolute and wavering, and though in all other matters he may 
lay claim to the attributes of a good, though often a mistaken man, yet 
this prominent defect will remove from his name the appellation of 
great. One fault he had, it was born with his very childhood—and 
stood between him and enduring fame. That fault was‘weakness. La 
Rochefoucault well remarks—and the truth of the observation is illus- 
trated by the life of Lafayette—* La faiblesse est le seul défaut 
qu’on ne sauroit corriger.” 








Increase of Poputatiow anp Capirat. 

The poverty and misery of mankind, in almost all parts of the globe, is no 
proof that population has a tendency to increase faster than capital has actually 
increased. ‘To prove the existence of such a tendency, other facts must be sup- 
plied. It must be shown, not only that the labouring classes are generally ina 
state of misery and poverty, but that, from the time that capitalists and labourers 
became distinct classes, the misery and poverty of the latter has gone on increas- 
ing. Even this is not enough. When the fact of the constantly increasing 
wretchedness of mankind has been established, it is further necessary to show, 
that the increasing misery has not been produced by another cause, fully adequate 
to the effect ; namely, by an increase in the ratio of population to the extent of 
the fertile lands from which erroneous legislation permits subsistence tofbe ob- 
tained. When we examine this question with the attention and accuracy which its 
great importance demands, and compare the motives which influence mankind in 
increasing their numbers, and in accumulating wealth, we find that, in almost 
every society, the tendency is not to increase population faster than capital ; but, 
= the contrary, to increase capital more rapidly than population ——Colonel 

orrens. 





Restrictions on Commerce Insuriovus. 

Tr was formerly the avowed general policy of the British government to prevent 
the importer from going to the cheapest markets to purchase his goods, and to 
compel him to go to such parties only as would agree to take our goods directly 
in return ; and the result has been that while our improved and cheaply-produced 
articles alone are exported, and sold at very low prices to foreigners, we are 
obliged to pay such high prices for our imports as restriction to bad markets com« 
pels us to submit to. And thus the power of British labour to procure im 
commodities is reduced, not only by those causes over which laws have little in- 
fluence, but also by the pernicious operation of absurd and vicious laws. It is to 
be hoped, when this simple but important truth is distinctly seen—that a 
nation is benefited by the wealth it receives, and not by that with which it parts, 
-——that those absurd laws which drive us from cheap and send us to dear markets, 
will be repealed. While they exist, they undoubtedly lessen the power of British 
labour to procure supplies of foreign commodities, and, consequently, make it 
really less productive when producing exports. The restrictions to dear markets 
are defended on the ground that there is a necessity for forcing a system of reci- 
procity in trade. Why, all foreign commerce is necessarily founded on recipro- 
city. Itis essentially exchanging goods for goods; and, from whatever market 
= obtain your goods, you either directly or indirectly give goods in exchange. 

y going to a cheap market, you get more goods in exchange, that is all the 
difference; that, however, is a very important difference to the consumer— 
Hopkins's Great Britain for the last Forty Years. 
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FACTS IN FAVOUR OF THE ABOLITION OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 





Tue following highly interesting and important statement has just 
issued from the Society for the Diffusion of Information on the sub- 
ject of Capital Punishments; and is given as a series of statistical 
proofs, that crime has not increased in those cases where the punish- 
ment of death has recently been abolished, compiled from Parlia- 
mentary Returns to the end of 1833, in illustration of the advantages 
to be expected from the measures of Mr. Lennard, Mr. Ewart, and 
Mr. Lloyd, now before Parliament. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 











st period, three years, CRIMES. | 2d period, three years, 
ing Dec. 31, 1829. | js Dee. 31, 1833. 
Executed. |Committed. Executed Committed. 
38 2567 |*Burglary and housebreaking . .| 11 2528 
6 32 Coini 6 © te © 6 ee ee 12 
15 213 Forgery . .. +2 ++. | meme 228 
22 590 Horse-stealing ... +. + + none 611 
6 531 51. Larceny in dwellings é + éy al 1 522 
9 689 Sheep-stealing . . ...-+ | 12 817 
96 4622 Tom 2.2 ee ee Gf 4718 























The foregoing numbers show 96 persons executed in the first period, 
and only 13 in the second. Did the crimes increase? The number 
of committals, it is true, was slightly augmented, namely, from 4622 
to 4718, or about 2 per cent., which may be accounted for by the 
removal of a punishment that in many instances prevented prosecu- 
tion. But further, this is virtually a great decrease, because, taking 
the sum of all other capital committals iu the same three years, they 
are found to have risen from 186] to 2694; that is, to have undergone 
an increase of 44 per cent. That increase, too, occurred, not- 
withstanding the repugnance to prosecute, which operates on many 
minds, and from which it may be inferred, that had all been prose- 
cuted, the increase in the number of committals for those capital 
offences would have been still greater. 

These facts make out a strong case in favour of the immediate and 
extensive substitution of corrective, in place of exterminating punish- 
ments. 

By the subjoined table it will be seen that the crimes no longer 





"Burglary still remains capital, although no execution appears in the Returns of 
the year 1833, 
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punished capitally, have been repressed, not only by the increased 
certainty of prosecution, as just mentioned, but also by the greater 
probability of conviction : 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


























First period, three years, Second period, three years, 
pone Dee. 31, i829. CURES, ending Dec. 31, 1833. 
Proportion Proportion 
ene Penne convicted in Ree Be convicted in 
es * | every 100. 7 * | every 100, 
Burglary & House- 
2567 1801 }....70 breaking . . «| 2528 1900 |....75 
32 20 |....62 (|Coining. . . | 12 8 |....66 
213 125 |....58 Forgery. . . «| 228 151 [.+..66 
590 429 .|.0..72 Horse-stealing . .| 611 446 |....73 
51. Larceny in 
531 373 [eee.70 Dwellings . .}| 522 368 |....70 
689 433 |....62 |Sheap-stealing. .| 817 562 [200.68 
4622 3181 |....68 ]: Total...... | 4718 3435 |.0--72 














Statistical results, extending over a space of six years, and of this 
conclusive character, furnish experimental proof that the punishment 
of death, whether actually inflicted, or merely denounced, is less 
effectual than other punishments in the repression of crime. They 
demonstrate that, by mitigating the law, the total convictions have 
risen to 72 per cent. on the committals, a proportion exactly the same 
as that which, on reference, is found to be the average for all other 
offences not capital, taken in the aggregate. 

But, what is the proportion of convictions for those crimes not in- 
serted in the above tables, and still remaining capital? Taken col- 
lectively they present only 47 per cent. for England and Wales during 
the same period ! that is to say, only 47 instead of 72 are convicted— 
a full third part of the 72 escaping with entire impunity—simply be- 
cause the punishment denounced is death!!!—Here then is found 
another principal cause of increase in capital offences. 

Thus it has been shown, from official returns, that in the same 
period that capital offences largely increased, a virtual decrease took 
yor in those from which the extreme penalty had been removed. It 

as likewise been shown that this most important effect has resulted 
from the greater facility of obtaining convictions, as well as dimi- 
nished reluctance to prosecute. Can the Legislature possibly require 
more cogent reasons for passing the bills now in progress, and thereby 
preventing the worse than useless sacrifice of human life ? 








IncrEaseD Powers or Justices anp CoMMISSIONERS. 


Tue liberties of England cannot but subsist so long as this palladium, the 
Trial by Jury, remains sacred and inviolate, not only from all open attacks, 
(which none would be so hardy as to make) but also from all secret machinations, 
which may sap, and undermine it, by introducing new and arbitrary methods of 
trial by Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of the Revenue, and Courts of Con- 
science. Blackstone's Commentaries. 
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MR. BULWER’S MOTION FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 
STAMP DUTIES ON NEWSPAPERS, 





One of the most interesting and important subjects that can engage 
the attention of any Legislature, was discussed on Thursday evening, on 
amotion of Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, expressed in these simple, 
and as it appears to us, perfectly unobjectionable terms: “ That it is 
expedient to repeal the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, at the earliest 
possible period.” The motion was the first on the Notice Book for 
the evening ; but a very thin House was assembled: and when Mr, 
Bulwer addressed it, the utmost apathy and indifference was manifested 
by all except the small knot of personal and political friends by which 
he was surrounded. We have witnessed many disgraceful scenes within 
the walls of the House, in its indecent violations of all order and de- 
corum, but we do not remember any thing that ever struck us as so 
revolting to all our feelings as this. Here was a subject of great in- 
terest in a financial point of view, of tenfold interest in a literary point 
of view, of fiftyfold interest in aj political point of view, and of a hune 
dredfold interest in a moral point of view—the great question, indeed, 
of whether there should be taxes on Knowledge at all—or if there must 
be taxes, whether they could not be levied in such a manner as to fall 
with some just and well-proportioned weight on the different classes of 
society, so as not to disturb the enjoyment of the highest description 
of knowledge to the rich, and yet to bring it within the reach of the 

r? This was the point to be determined ; and the whole range of 
beeislation does not present a more interesting or more important one : 
as the extent to which knowledge or ignorance exists in any nation 
must mainly determine its character and its condition. Yet although 
the subject was so important—although the speaker was so able and 
so accomplished—although the hour was so early, and no other public 
business of any great emergency pressing for a hearing—all these com- 
binations were wholly insufficient to attract even a decent attention to 
Mr. Bulwer’s really excellent and eloquent speech ; which, though ad- 
mirable in every past, fell dead and stillborn on the unthinking, or in- 
different, or hostile majority to whom it was addressed. We shall en- 
deavour to present a summary of its principal features to our readers; 
and they will then judge for themselves of the conduct of those who 
Opposed so reasonable a proposition. 


Mr E. Butwer said that the great pressure of business in the last session, and 
a variety of those incidents which so often and so unexpectedly started up in the 
way of any independent member bringing forward a motion in that house, had 
obliged him to defer the question now before them, from time to time until this 
evening ; he was at length enabled to fulfil a pledge which he gave to the coun- 
tty, and a duty which he owed to himself; he was not sorry for the delay—truth 
never lost by delay. The question was not now what it was when he first intro- 
duced it to that house—a new question, coldly agitated without, wapetee only 
by the inquiring and speculative few, and screened from the eyes of the people 

a variety of other objects, more clamorous and, more exciting; since 


ad ‘ * 
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it had been taken up a the country—it had been made a test of principle 
at the general election, and if hon. members remembered that evening the wishes 
of their constituents and their own pledges, he should not fear the result of the 
decision to which they were about to come. Let them consider, then, the small 
amount of the tax ; listen patiently to the statements and facts he should adduce 
as to its substitute ; remember the importance attached to the subject in the last 
election ; count the number of petitions that had been presented to the house 
from every large town throughout the kingdom ; and then, as an additional argu. 
ment in favour of the motion, recollect that it had obtained favour and support 
throughout the country withoutany encouragement from the newspapers (the greater 
part of which naturally inclined to a tax which conferred the monopoly and the 
market upon themselves), without the excitement of tumultuous meetings or in. 
flammatory harangues. It was from the quiet and deep heart of the — 
themselves that had come ferth the prayer that he now supported, for the free 
circulation of opinion—for the enlarged and the untaxed diffusion of knowledge, 
not of politics alone but of the debates of that assembly—of the proceedings of 
the courts of law—of the affairs of foreign states, and of that vast miscellany of 
information connected with a thousand branches of utility and morals which 
newspapers furnished to the world. And when the people themselves came for- 
ward, even amidst the pressure of financial distress, with this generous and hearty 
desire for their own intellectual improvement, he knew of no popular request 
which was more worthy of the character of a great nation—which ought to be more 
gladly welcomed by a representative assembly, or more frankly acceded to by an 
enlightenedGovernment. (Hear, hear.) 

When the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his 
budget last year, he was surprised to hear no less a person than the right hon. 
baronet the member for Tamworth, observe, in excuse for the noble lord in re- 

ling the stamp duty upon newspapers, that he believed the newspapers were 
ot loud! fern Arve of the aden the endured—that they suamed tleidile 
contented with the imposition, and aa robably be acquiescent in its con- 
tinuance ; the right hon. baronet was dundh in that remark, and therefore there 
must be hon. members in that house who supposed, what he could scarcely be- 
lieve the right hon. baronet unaffeetedly supposed, that the stamp duty was a tax 
of which only the existing newspapers had a right to complain. Why, did any 
one ever hear ofany monopolists complaining of a monopoly ? When the house 
opened the trade of India, was it the East India Company that insisted upon a 
repeal of their charter? This tax was a charter to the existing newspapers—it 
was not they who suffered from it—it was the public—it was the Govern< 
ment—it was order—it was society that suffered! Just let the house con- 
sider—the stamp and paper duties, with the price of printing and the news- 
agency, amounted to 54d. for every 7d. copy of a newspaper. The con- 
sequence of this heavy taxation was this—the capital required to set up a news- 
paper (what with the expense of reporting, foreign intelligence, &c.) was so 
enormous as to be estimated for a morning paper at from 30,000/. to 40,000/.; 
this extravagant demand frightened away new competitors, and thus the papers 
already established enjoyed amonopoly. They were quite contented to pay aheavy 
tax which secured to themselves the public market, and naturally eager to resist a 
repeal of the burden which would immediately surround them with a crowd of 
rivals. The existing papers, therefore did not suffer by the tax, but he would tell 
them who did—the people suffered, and that to an extent which few men had 
sufficiently considered. In the first place, the high price of the legal papers pre- 
vented in a great measure their reaching the poor—-he meant the operative and the 
mechanic ; what was the consequence? why this—it is an axiom in our excise 
legislation, that whenever a commodity is taxed above 15 per cent., smuggling 
necessarily ensues, but you tax the newspaper more than 100 per cent. ; and the 
result is the enormous circulation of all manner of contraband publications : the 
writers in these papers can scarcely be well affected to the law, for they break 
the law ; they can scarcely be reasonable advisers, for they see before them the 
penalty and the prison, and write under the angry sense of injustice ; they can 
scarcely be safe teachers, for they are excited by their own passions, and it is to 
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the passions of a half-educated and distressed population that they appeal; : 


fact, he had seen many of these publications—nothing could be more inflam- 


matory or dangerous. (Hear, hear.) One paper took a particular , 
vestates of the Duke of Etachconetio paper had been —— 
might 


fhe assassination of the Duke of Wellington. (A laugh.) 
laugh at these notions ; they were contemptible enough 
to them that they were addressed ; they were addressed, : 
men who had not received their education, and whom poverty naturally 
attached to the prospect of any violent change. These notions might be 
easily controverted ; they might be seattered to the wind, for the English 
operative will listen to reason, or he would not ask you to repeal this tax: 
but you will not allow them to be ou will not allow them 
a reply,—they never are replied to,—the legal newspapers ( ing 2 
higher class of readers) do not condescend to notice them; even if they did, 
the cheap newspaper is read where the dear one does not penetrate. You 
either forbid to the poor by this tax, in a great measure, all political know- 
ledge, or else you give to them, unanswered and unpurified, doctrines ‘the 
most dangerous—you put the medicine under Jock and key, and you leave the 
poison on the shelf! you do not create one monopoly only, you create two 
monopolies—one monopoly of dear newspapers, and another monopoly of smug- 
gled newspapers ; you create two publies ; to the one public of educated men 
in the upper and middle ranks, whom no newspaper could on moral points 
dangerously mislead, you give the safe and rational papers; to the other public, 
the public of men far more easily influenced—poor, ignorant, distressed—men 
from whom all the convulsions and disorders of society arise (for the crimes of 
the poor are the punishment of the rich)—to the other public, whom you ought to 
be most careful to sooth, to guide, and to enlighten, you give the heated invee- 
tives of demagogues and fanatics. (Hear, hear.) 

He might stop here and say that he had made out his case. What more need 
be said to prove that this was a tax that ought to be repealed? What greater 
eurse could a government bring upon itself than it must experience if it permitted 
the most dangerous opinions and suppressed the reply? Of what greater crime 
could a government be guilty than that of allowing the minds of the to be 

i t—than that of pandering to their demoralization ? and—if demoral- 
lation led to guilt, and guilt to punishment—of encouraging the wanton sacrifiee 
of human life itself? (Hear, hear.) When it was said, that if we the 
market to cheap papers all kinds of trash would be poured in, those said it 
were not aware of the trash that now existed, that was now circulated in defiance 
of your laws, of your fines, and of your gaols. (Hear, hear.) During the pre« 
sent administration from 300 to 400 persons had been imprisoned for merely sel- 
ling unstamped publications in the streets—had been punished with the utmost 
rigour—sent to herd with felons and the basest outcasts of society; and what had 
been the consequence? Had they put down the publications themselves? No! 
They had only raised their authors into importance among that part of the popu- 
lation they addressed, and instead of silencing fanaticism, they had exalted the 
fanatic into the martyr ; if there was one true axiom in the world it was this—that 
opinion only can put down opinion; and if bad doctrines were afloat, they could 
only refute them by the propagation of good doctrines, and therefore it was wisely 
said the other day by a noble lord, the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in answer to Lord Winchilsea, who urged him to prosecute the unstam 
publications, “that prosecution might only give them a double publicity.” Bat 
im what a condition, then, were the Government placed? They lefta law on their 
statute-book to which they dared not apply—a law which, when dormant, gavea 
monopoly to the disaffected ; and when exerted, only fed still more the disaffec- 

tion. If they did not use it, they were injured; if they did use it, they were 
injured doubly. They were like a man who kept a bull-dog so fierce that it was 
§00d for nothing, it worried both friend and foe; when chained, the robber es« 
taped ; when let loose, it turned upon its master. (Hear.) And a worthy task 
it was for the Minister of England to be waging this petty war with bill-stickers 
and hawkers! To let the paper itself go free, to pounce upon the man who sells 
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it,—to level the thunders of the law upon some ragged itinerant, some pedler of 


the press, and then skulk behind the Stamp-office commissioners, and say, “ They 
did the ‘deed—it is not we who prosecute—it is our agents at the pan 


Miserable subterfuge ! pitiful excuse! (Hear, hear.) The Ministers had the law |. 
in their own hands, and they were answerable for every prosecution instituted in 


the name of the law; but how much worse was it, how much more indefensible 
if they who attacked cheap knowledge were themselves the members of a society 
for the diffusion of cheap knowledge! Ifit was with a penny magazine in one hand 
that they attempted to strike down the penny newspapers with the other, it was 
carrying into the state the jealousies of trade; it was saying—‘ We will give you 
information, but whoever else gives it you, him we will punish and destroy; we 
will tell you about animals and insects, and give you pictures of ruins and churel 
with all such infantine trampery—+the hobbyhorse and rattle of education; but 
whoever unfolds to you the secrets of your laws, the machinery of your state, the 
mighty events that inspire the age and animate the world, him we have the Stamp 
Commissioners to prosecute, and the laws of our reformed Parliament to condemn 
(Hear, hear.) 

But then came an important question—if newspapers were allowed to be 
cheap, would they have good doctrines propagated in answer to the bad? He 
had every authority for saying they would. (Here the hon. member quoted a 
speech of Dr. Birkbeck, in which he mentioned that Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Dr, 

hately of Oxford, and other men of high eminence, were willing to instruct the 
poor on matters of trade, &c., if the stamp duty were removed.) In fact, they might 
perceive by thesaleof the Penny Magazine, and of Chambers’s excellent Edinburgh 
Journal, that the poor had a disposition to instruct themselves, if the instruction 
were only placed within their reach. Nay, what to others seemed most dry was 
often to them most interesting (hear), for the poor lived by labour and by trade, 
and all that enlightened them as to the direction of labour and of trade hada 
charm, and even an amusement, which they were scarcely able to comprehend. 
In looking to France, where newspapers were so cheap in comparison to ours, 
and yet where a muchsmaller proportion of the poor were educated, they could not 
but observe, ist, that a much larger number of the eminent men of that country 
were engaged in instructing the People through the medium of the press, and 
2d, the difference in the number of journals in the two countries devoted to solid 
instruction upon useful points. Besides its political papers, Paris has 10 journals 
devoted to seat judicial notices, and commercial announcements; 20 
journals devoted to yes 9 gee. 8 to education, 21 to science, and 22 to medi- 
cine. Who could doubt that these were of the most eminent advantage to the 
people? Who could assert that this country, embracing a much larger reading 
public, would not have at least an equal number, if newspapers were equally 
cheap, and it was permitted by the intermixture of news to attract the poor to the 
graver portions of the journal? (Hear, hear.) But the advantage of cheep news- 
papers was not only in giving to the poor such instruction as the newspapers 
might contain, but it was even greater in habituating the minds of the og hg 
read and to apply themselves to information generally. It was a remarkable fact, 
that nearly all the popular reading societies in the kingdom were first formed by 
the desire to read the newspapers. In a part of the evidence on the late 
law commission, one very intelligent witness being asked if he did not think the 


. Penny Magazine had been useful in giving an intellectual bias to the poor, 


answered, “ Undoubtedly ; but I think cheap newspapers would do much more 
good, in training their minds to the desire of reading, and paving the way for 
general information.” Thus, then, the advantages of cheap legal newspapers were, 
first, that to every bad opinion a good opinion (in the natural effect of com- 
petition) was oppesed—that the poor obtained all the instruction that news- 
papers contained—that they were thereby stimulated to seek other information of 
a more solid cast, and he might add, that by newspapers alone they learned the 


. nature of the laws, and the punishments to crime. is then, was a tax operat 
-ing in favour of bad opinion and against good opinion—operating against in- 


formation, not of politics only, but of laws; not against knowledge, but virtue ; it 
gave perquisites to the jailer and fees to the hangman; sowing the seed in 
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fgporance that they might reap the harvest in crime! (Hear, hear.) The noble 
Jord allowed it to be a 
‘on the Reformed Psrliament if it sanctioned these laws any 


"When he looked round that house, and observed the apathy with which 


tax, yet he did nothing to repeal it! (Hear.) Shame 
longer ! 


listened to this subject, he could not withstand drawing this lel. eee 
worst time of modern France, with a Bourbon on the throne, with a Villele in the 
administration, when it was Lo cep by a despotic Government to a servile 
Chamber to tax the press in France as it was now taxed in England, m >rder to 
revent the circulation of knowledge, and to put down by the tax the en- 
tenment they rag assail bw be soldier, 7 whole Chamber, subservient 

ag it was, rose against the proposal ! ey would not war u knowledge ? 
Were Englishmen less free or less enlightened, that they heck en with 


‘patience that which in the French Chamber had been rejected with indignation 


and scorn ? 

_He would say no more of this tax ber but bea come at once to the sub- 
stitute he proposed for it; he proposed to repeal the stamp duty on newspa 
altogether, and, in the first place, he suggested the propriety of laying a dite 
postage not upon newspapers only, but upon all tracts, periodicals,and works of 


.every description under a certain weight: he proposed that this postage should be 


equal, whatever might be the distance, so that the remote parts of the country should 
possess the same advantage in obtaining knowledge as those more connected with 
the metropolis, and therefore requiring information less. He did not know that 
on this point he could add much to the calculations that he had the honour to 
submit to the house in the session before last. He begged leave to say that those 
calculations had never been to his knowledge contradicted or impugned. The 
debate was very widely published, several thousand copies were circulated; it 
was submitted to many practical men ; despite this publicity, despite the notice 

treceived generally from the press, no contradiction was given to the facts he 
urged. He had therefore a right to assume, until such contradiction was made 
and proved, that his calculations were correct. 

In America, owing to the absence of that tax, newspapers were so numerous 
that there was one weekly paper to every fourth person. He would only take 
half that proportion for this country. He would suppose that if they abolished 
this tax, there would be a weekly newspaper only to every eighth person. The 
result would be, for the population of Great Britain and Ireland, 150,000,000 
sheets of weekly newspapers throughout the year. Now two-thirds of the Lon- 
don papers (it appeared by the returns) were sent at present through the 
Suppose for one moment that this ratio continued with the increased numbers, 
what would be the amount at 1d. postage? Why the atnount would stand thus: 
—Postage of weekly papers 416,666/. But this was for weekly papers only 
Now calculate the daily papers, those published two or three times a-week ; cal- 
eulate also the tracts, the prospectuses, the pamphlets, sent through the post, and 
reckon all these ouly at as much again ; the total would be 833,332/—that is to 
say, the produce would be just double the amount of the tax he now asked them 
to repeal, and this calculation was formed upon the supposition that the news- 
papers in this country, ifas cheap as those in America, would yet be only in pro- 
Portion to the population one-half of the number of the American papers, and 
this must be allowed to be a moderate calculation, when we consider that capital 
is greater in this country, that printers’ labour is cheaper, and that every where 
the appetite for knowledge, even among the poorest part of the people, is on the 
daily increase. But the noble lord made, on a former occasion, one objection to 
this plan : he argued, that since the newspapers would be sold without the charge 
of postage in London, the effect of the plan would be to tax the provinces for 
the benefit ofthe metropolis. With all due submission to him, he thought he had 
here suffered himself to be led away by acommonplace fallacy. In the first place, 
& postage was not a tax upon newspapers, it was the price of carriage; it was the 
hecessary result of living at a distance from town that the carriage of any thing 
must be paid for; not newspapers only, but books, luggage, parcels of all de- 


_Scriptions. This was the unavoidable consequence of situation ; and you might 


just as well call ita tax to charge a man for the carriage of coals from Newcastle 
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to London, as to call it a tax ‘to charge a man for the carriage of a from: 
London to Newcastle. In the second place, if they thought ita hardahig to pay 
a penny for a newspaper in the shape of postage, how much greater was the hard. 
ship to pay 4d. in the shape of duty ; if they disliked to tax the provinces a penny 
ought they not to dislike much more to tax them 4d.; ordid they fancy that when 
the cost was one-fourth part of what it was at present, that the people in the country 
would have any right tocomplain? Besides, it would in effect weigh pretty evenly 
on both the metropolis and the large provincial towns, for at present not one large 
manufacturing town could afford a daily paper. Take away the tax, and every 
large town would have its bag Reon at all events, the town would enjoy without: 
the burden of postage; and in the large towns many oy ome would be devoted to 
—— branches of commerce or trade, which would be important to those who 
ived in the metropolis, so that if many papers were sent from London, many also 
would be sent to it. Thus, then, by the postage alone, and according to a mode~ 
rate calculation, he had attempted to prove that they would receive double the 
amount of that trumpery tax ; he had endeavoured to prove also that the only ob- 
jection against it was fallacious. 
One or two observations alone remained : in the first place, he should pro 
his resolutions in the most moderate and general terms possible; he should 
merely propose to repeal the stamp duty on newspapers at the earliest possible 
opportunity ; he should say nothing about the postage (he had merely thrown 
that out as a suggestion) ; the certain substitute to the revenue was the repeal of 
the tax itself in the increased amount of paper duty, and he was unwilling that 
any man objecting to a postage should pretend thereby to excuse himself from 
voting against the tax upon knowledge itself. If the resolution were carried, the 
noble lord would not be: put to any immediate inconvenience ; it would only 
establish the principle, which the next session would suffice to carry into effect. 
When the hon. member for Bath last session brought forward his motion for na. 
tional education, what was the reply made by the noble lord to his hon, friend? 
“ T doubt,” said he, “if a Government should establish education ; its duty ought 
to be not to enforce knowledge, but to give every facility to knowledge.” He 
now called upon the noble lord to discharge the duty which the noble lord him- 
self had then laid down,—he called upon him to give every facility to know- 
ledge,—he called upon him to remove the tax ; because it was the great national 
obistacle to knowledge. He was no alarmist, he did not behold a storm in every 
cloud, or a revolution in every change. A great nation was not easily made, and 
a great people were not easily undone. But oppressed as they were with 
financial difficulties—old and new principles at war,—the elements of their legis- 
lative constitution almost at open discord with each other—it was above all things 
necessary that whatever changes might be forced by the multitude upon their 
rulers should emanate from their enlightenment and not from their passion or their 
blindness. If there were a spectacle which all true patriots, all statesmen of large 
views, beheld with exultation or delight, it was the gradual rise of a great people 
into power by the necessary and safe consequence of knowledge alone. (Hear, 
hear.) But if, on the other hand, there was one prospect from which all honest 
men recoiled with dread, it was in times of difficulty and trouble the advance of 
the giant force of a democracy from whom the opportunities of knowledge had 
been carefully excluded ; who, therefore, had only the stimulus of want, without 
the perception of relief, and who were exactly calculated to frustrate the objects of 
liberty, because they were impatient of restraint. (Hear, hear.) He called upon 
the noble lord to preserve them from that danger—he called —_ him to ffi 
the pledge which his pes character, for nearly thirty years, had given to the 
country in favour of his attachment to the diffusion of knowledge—he called 
upon him to be alive to the high ambition worthy his principles and his name— 
to open the prison-house of the mind—to remove the fiscal chains that now fet- 
tered and cramped opinion,—and finding knowledge the monopoly of the rich, to 
leave it the inheritance of the poor. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the following resolution :—* That it is expedient to repeal the 
stamp duty on newspapers at the earliest possible period.” 
Mr. Rorsucx seconded the motion, observing that Ministers could not get out 
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df the difficulty in which they found themselves placed : if he went into 
history of that tax, and described the reer een 


i 


om the Treasury bench. But of how little worth was all that eloquence, since: 
the principles which it was their pride and their to maintain m opposition, 
they abandoned when once they found themselves warm im their seats on the 
Treasury bench. The hon. member then proceeded to dwell upon the mischiefs 


‘society which resulted from the vast mass of cheap pnblications that went 
tee the community, and which were allowed to take thei the: 


sel mind, without the counteracting apwony 34 more sound and 4 
eations—the poison was administered, but antidote was denied. 
publications, some of which he displayed to the house, recommended various 
modes of redress for the grievances of the working classes, and pointed out to 
them the means by which revolution could be effected, and the various facilities 
which this metropolis afforded for a resistance to the military, with calculations 
of the force of the household troops, the police, and the other disposable strength 
atthe command of the Government, and a comparison between those and the 
estimated numerical strength of the unions. For the evil effects which i 


tions of that nature produced he should say that a repeal of the ity was 
the best and perhaps the only remedy. A new and singular feeling arisen 
among the people—the disputes were not now on matters of ment alone, 


it was not a contest between the aristocratic and the democratic power, but 
struggle between capital and labour, in which the working classes looked not 
demand and supply as governing wages, but to unions and boards. From such 
astate of the public mind there was hazard of very serious consequences, and be 
they what they might, the erime would rest, not upon the s of the parties 
a but upon those of the men who denied the means of Nee pg 
of correct information, It was an utter mistake to su that the peopl 

could be induced to receive instruction upon any subject which had not mme« 
diate reference to the present wants of those whom it was sought to enlighten. 
The poor man thought of nothing in times like the present but how to lve) and 
nothing would e attractive to him that was not immediately conected with 
the means of subsistence ; abstract propositions and facts of natural history could 
have no interest for a man who tkought himself grievously wronged, and felt the 
se of daily want ; a description of inseets was not what he wanted, but the 

by which he and his family were to subsist. He had the best reason 
for Knowing that the works put forth by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge never did reach the mass of the people ; and it was not till knows 
ledge was conveyed to them in connexion with objects of pressing interest that 
they could be taught to believe that their interest and happiness did not depend 
om strikes, and wages, and regulating boards. Taking that view of the question, 
Which he felt no rational or honest man could avoid taking, he could not but 
feel that the ministers whd were instrumental in continuing that barbarous state 
of ignorance incurred a grave and serious responsibility. 

Lord Avrnorp said, that the hon. member who the present discussion had 
accused him of apathy, while the last speaker done every thing in his power, 
though without success, to — excitement on the Treasury bench. It must 
be full in the recollection of hon. members, that when the proposition that evening 
brought before the house was last year under consideration, the opinion 
was adverse to its adoption. He was perfectly ready to acknowledge that the 
house and the country went further in opposition to that tax than he did, at the 
same time that he thought at present the demand for the repeal of that tax was 
unwisely urged. He did not by any means assent to the proposition that the 
whole amount proposed to be repealed would be replaced by the postage. 
From: the inquiries he had instituted on the subject, he entertained not the 
slightest doubt that there might be some increase ; but it would be so small as 
altogether to break through the calculations of the hon. member for Lincoln. 
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He admitted also that the removal of the tax might have the effect of increasing 
the number of publications ; but he contended that the statements of the hon, 
member for Lincoln were exceedingly exaggerated, and it was his opinion, that 
if the tax were taken off there would be a very sensible diminution in: 

revenue, which, under present circumstances, could very badly be spared. A 
diminution had taken place in the advertisement duty, and though he admitted 
that the number of advertisements had increased to a small amount, he could not 
admit that the increase had been considerable ; and as long as the private charge 
made at the newspaper offices continued high, that of itself constituted a check to 
the increase of advertisements. He did believe, however, that the charge had 
been reduced, though not in proportion to the reduction of the duty. It did 
not, therefore, appear to him, arguing from analogy, that the repeal of the stamp 
duty would have the same effect in this country as in the United States, of 
increasing the amount of the circulation of newspapers. Another point on which 
the hon. member for Bath had laid great stress was the effect which he conceived 
the duty on newspapers had of giving a monopoly to publications of an evil 
tendency. This was certainly a very serious argument, and one which had 
always had great weight on his mind; but he thought the mischief might be 
obviated to a greater extent than the hon. member imagined by the law as it stood 
at present. The hon. member said that the labouring classes cared nothing about 
insects, pictures, or literary information ; but what they wanted was to see ques. 
tions relating to their own wages discussed. Now, he did not think that the law 
as it stood at present prevented the publication of articles explanatory of the prine 
ciples which regulated the amount of wages. But, said the hon. member for 
Bath, disquisitions of that sort, unless seasoned with the news of the day, would 
obtain no circulation. This assertion was contradicted by experience; and the 
hon. member must be aware that cheap publications, which did not contain any 
news of the day, had at the present moment a large, nay an enormous circulation, 
He did not mean to deny that the amount of unstamped publications containing 
mischievous matter was very great; but he was not so sure, as the hon. members 
who had preceded him seemed to be, that if publication of unstamped newspapers 
was allowed, the matter published with a good intention would overpower that 
published with a bad intention. But so long as this question was pressed on 
the Government in the way in which it had been, he was afraid that it would be 
extremely difficult to bring forward a proposition satisfactory to the house and 
to the country having for its object the reduction of the revenue to a large amount, 
If the house was disposed (as he was sure it was not) to accede to a proposition 
of that sort, he admitted that the experiment might be worth trying, though he 
did not believe that its effect would be such as hon. gentlemen opposite imagined. 
However, he did not think that he could venture at the present time to recom. 
mend the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers to the house. Under these 
circumstances, he must oppose the resolution which had been proposed by the 
hon. member (Mr. Bulwer). He did not think that it was desirable at any time 
to pledge the house by a resolution to adopt a specified course in another session, 
but with respect to matters of finance such a mode of proceeding was particularly 
objectionable. For these reasons, and not wishing to answer many of the argu- 
ments which had been urged by the hon. gentlemen opposite, though at the same 
time doubting the soundness of some of the conclusions to which they had come, 
he was sorry to say that he felt it his duty, in the situation in which he stood, to 
oppose the motion before the house. He had been accused by the hon. member 
for Lincoln with acting inconsistently on this question. He knew he was often 
liable to be attacked on the score of inconsistency. He had been frequently 
charged with being guilty of that offence—more frequently, indeed, than he de- 
served (“ hear,” and laughter); but with respect to the repeal of the duty on 
newspapers, he did not recollect that he had ever advocated it while sitting in that 
house, though his ata opinion was known to be favourable to that measure, if 
it could be effected without injury to the revenue. But at the present moment 


he believed he should be acting inconsistently with his public duty if he did not 
oppose the motion of the hon. member for Lincoln. 


Mr. Hitt was happy to find that the noble lord regarded this question merely 
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#82 fiscal one, and had given the house to understand that if it could be shown 
that the revenue would not suffer by the repeal of the duty on newspapers, his 
objections to that measure would be greatly removed. Now he was confident 
that if the duty was repealed, the revenue derived from newspapers would be as 
large as before, if not larger: for the natural consequence of reducing the price of 
an article greatly in demand was to increase its sale. He learned ion calcula- 
tions on which he could place reliance, that the consumption of newspapers in 
America as compared with their consumption in England, was five to one, the 
lation of the two countries being taken into account ; and it was calculated, 
Ei supposing the population of both countries equally dense, the consumption 
in America, compared with that in England, would be as much as ten to one. 
Comparing New York and England together, it would be found that in point of 
fact the consumption of newspapers in the first-mentioned place was in 
portion of eight to one. Coming nearer home, he ascertained that in the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, where no newspaper duty existed, there were 13 different 
newspapers, two of which appeared twice a-week, making in the whole 15 pub- 
lications in the week for the small population of those two islands; yet from 
inquiries which he had made, he understood that in this country it took on the 
average 60,000 persons to support a weekly publication. If the duty on news- 
ipers were repealed, he thought he might safely say that their circulation would 
fe increased in the proportion of six to one; and he believed also that the 
number of advertisements would be increased, for at present the newspaper duty 
rated as a bar against the reduction of the price of advertisements. In 
Teserica the rate of charge for advertisements was 14d. per line; in Jersey and 
Guernsey 1d. per line, while in this country it was as high as 9d. per line, after 
deducting the wig The number of newspaper advertisements in America was 
20 to 1 as compared with the number in England ; and if the newspaper duty was 
repealed, the increase of advertisements consequent thereon might be calculated 
atthree-halves of their present amount. Another source of revenue had been 
already suggested—he alluded to the postage on newspapers. In the year 1830, 
13,000,000 of newspapers passed through the London Post-office, and if 7,000,000 
more were added, as the number carried by post in the country, it would appear 
that 20,000,000 of newspapers, or two-thirds of the whole number published, had 
d through the different post-offices in that year. Now he should propose 

t 1d. be paid for every paper sent by post; and, to put anend to any ob- 
jections that might be made as to the difficulty of collecting the money, he would 
adopt the suggestion of a person well qualified to give an opinion on the subject 
he alluded to Mr. Knight, the publisher. That gentleman recommended that 
astamped wrapper should be prepared for such newspapers as it was desired to 
send by post, and that each wrapper should be sold at the rate of 1d. by the dis- 
tibutors of stamps, in the same way as receipt stamps. 

An hon, member had alluded to certain cheap publications, and among the 
Dumber to the Penny Magazine, which he characterized as trampery. Heshould 
be sorry to think that the Penny Magazine was a trumpery publication; but if it 
Were, he could not hold himself free from blame, for that publication was a pro- 
ject of his own. He wished that he could admit that the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge had penetrated deeply into the masses of the people. 
Ithad not, nor would the exertions of that or of any other Society be able to do 
8, unless their works carried with them the stimulants of news and polities. 
He, however, thought that the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was 
entitled to credit for what it had done. It had gone deeper into the mass of the 
people than any other Society whatever, and its publications were more generally 
tad than any other of a similar character. But it had done this by honest 
means. If he thought that the law was kept in any particular state to favour that 
Society, he would not continue a member of it. The Society had taken the law 
% it found it, and had availed themselves of it to as great an extent as they could, 
ind they were disposed to avail themselves of any new state of the law by car- 
lying out the principle on which they acted to as great an extent as the law per- 
mitted. There had been, and he supposed that there were still, in the country, 
those who thought that it was not good to give increased means of knowledge to 
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the mass of the people, and that they could be more easily governed by being 
kept in ignorance. The day, however, for the assertion of such a principle was 
now gone by. There might have been some colour of an argument before the 
ssing of the Reform Bill, but that bill had altered the case quite. The people 
ad now political power, and would any man attempt to say that the will of the 
people was not law in this country? Ignorance might make them the enemies of 
the Government, why not take such steps as would make them its friends? Let 
them have the means of information, of correct information and correct reasoning 
on all matters connected with their interests—that was, with the interests of the 
country. No more fit education ina knowledge on these subjects could be given 
than that which newspapers well conducted could afford. They contained the 
details of the debates in that house, and what subjects of foreign or domestic 
interest which were not brought under Parliamentary discussion, and rey 
with talent and ability? Let the newspaper then go to every cottage, let the dis- 
cussions of every question be read on both sides. (Hear, hear.) The news- 
papers well conducted, he repeated, would be the best guides and mentors of the 
people. They gave information for which men in every class of society were in- 
debted ; for how few were there who were regularly educated in such knowledge 
as that found in Paley and other writers of his class by the study of those works 
themselves. Many were indebted for their infermation in those and other im- 
portant branches of knowledge to newspapers. The best way, he repeated, to 
reach the feelings of the people, would be through well-conducted newspapers, 
Mr. Buck1ncuam said that while the deep interest he felt in the subject would 
justify himself to his own mind in rising to address the house on this question, he 
trusted that his practical experience in connexion with the public press would be 
a sufficient justification to the minds of others for his taking that step. And as 
the noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the only individual who bad 
yet spoken against the motion of his hon. friend the member for Lincoln, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) would address himself principally to the arguments which the noble 
lord had used. His lordship had admitted the apathy and indifference manifested 
towards the subject by the house in general; but instead of deeming thisa 
matter of reproof, he drew from it an inference that the country as well as the 
house were indifferent to the matter also. A very satisfactory reason could be 
assigned, however, for this indiflerence in the house, which was this: Hon. mei- 
bers rarely either read or saw any other newspapers than the large and well esta- 
blished stamped journals of the metropolis, which they regarded as the faithful 
mirror of public opinion, and as these did not complain loudly of the stamp duty, 
nor even encourage the discussion of the question, because the repeal of the stamp 
duty, by opening the door to competition, would greatly lessen the value of 
the monopoly they at present enjoyed ; so it was inferred by the house, that there 
was no strong feeling out of doors upon the subject, under which assurance they 
themselves became indifferent. In this, however, the noble lord and his adherents 
were much mistaken. (Hear.) So strongly was the injustice of the stamp duties 
on newspapers felt, that unstamped publications were got up in every large town, 
and sold with impunity, because the public sympathy was rather in favour of the 
violators than with the observers of the law, and therefore none but professed 
informers would ever proceed against them. The Ministers and the house might 
think the violation of the law, in this respect, to be confined to the metropolis, 
and on that account suppose the evil to be circumscribed in extent, and within 
the power,of the metropolitan police to check or remedy. But this would be, 
indeed, afatalerror. The truth was, that the evil was already widely spread, and was 
augmenting every day. To this fact he could bear personal testimony ; for, hav- 
ing, during the late recess, made an extensive tour through great part of England 
and Wales, he could say of his own knowledge, that there were very few towns, 
containing a population of more than 20,000 souls, that did not contain one 
more of these unstamped political publications, and, in the larger towns, there 
were often four or five. Here, then, was an evasion of the law on the part of the 
dishonest, to the great detriment of the honest trader; a taxing of loyalty 
obedience, and letting disloyalty and revolt go free (hear, hear, hear); and to such 
an extent had this evil already spread, that any attempt to check its progress wo 
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be unavailing. The mischief might be counteracted by the application of an an- 
tidote, but the absolute eradication of the poison by any other means he held to 
be utterly impossible. (Cheers.) 


. The ground taken by the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 


opposition to this motion for the repeal of the stamp duties on was, 
that the revenue derived from this source could not be spared from the exc’ 
without an equivalent ; and such equivalent the noble lord thought would not be 
provided by the proposition of the hon. mover, of a penny postage on all papers 
transmitted through the post-office in lieu of stamps. He (Mr. Buckingham) felt 
bound to say, that though he concurred generally with those hon. friends by whom 
he was surrounded, in the desirability of effecting their object by securing cheap 
political publications, yet he thought with the noble lord that the post. 
age would not produce the revenue anticipated ; and for this plain reason: that 
the publishers of all papers would send them by the cheapest conveyance ; and 
in all cases where even 50 copies of any particular paper was sent to any town, 
and to many there were now 500 copies of particular papers sent, it would be 
much cheaper to send them in a parcel by the coach to the agent appointed in 
such town than by the post, even at a pennyeach. In the case of the 50, a parcel 
containing them could be sent to the heart of England, from the m is, say 
Birmingham for instance, for 1s. 2d.; while the same number by the post would 
be 4s. 2d. : in the case of the 500, a parcel containing that number could be sent 
to Leeds, or Manchester for 4s. 8d., while, by the post, the same number would 
be 2/. 2s. The coach-parcel conveyance possessing the same rapidity, and at 
much less cost, would therefore always be preferred. 

He (Mr. Buckingham) would venture to suggest to the house, however, a very 
simple mode, by which the two objects of maintaining the full extent of the 
sent revenue and yet opening a way for legally issuing political publications at 
‘the cheapest rate, might be safely attained. This proposition was founded on an 
article which he remembered to have read some years since in the Edinbur; 
Review, when it was under the editorship, as he believed, of the late Lord Ad~ 
vocate of Scotland (Mr. Jeffrey), who had recently vacated his seat in that 
house, by accepting an appointment as a Scotch judge. It was this, that avi 
periodicals published more frequently than once a month, that is to say, all daily, 
weekly, or fortnightly papers or journals, whether on politics, literature, science, 
art, religion, or any other branch of information or discussion, should be published 
with a stamp of the price corresponding to one-fourth of the sum at which the 
paper itself was sold: making the duty therefore an ad valorem tax of 25 
cent. on the selling price of the article. In this way, the Atlas, Spectator, and 
other journals selling at 1s, would be published on a stamp costing 3d. The 
Messenger, the News, and other papers, at 8d., would require a stamp at 2d. 
Other papers selling at 4d. would require a stamp costing 1d., and a penny 
newspaper might be published on a stamp costing one farthing. (Hear, hear.) 
The great advantage of this plan would be that while the existing papers would 
all have a diminution in the price of their stamps, the shilling papers being re- 
duced from 4d. to 3d., and the sevenpenny papers from 34d. to 1}d., the door 
would be opened for the publication of journals and papers at all prices, froma 
7 to a shilling each, in every gradation of the scale; the stamp required 

ing in each case one-fourth only of the selling price, and no mistake or con- 
fusion being even pussible in so simple a rule. (Hear, hear.) At present there 
were but two general descriptions of newspapers, the sevenpenny, which includes 
all the daily ones; and the shilling, which comprehends a few only of the 
weekly ones ; but each of these were so much dearer than the humble classes 
could afford, that they had recourse to the penny and twopenny ones; and the 
great disparity in price operated on publishers like the high duty on commodities : 
in both instances it offered strong temptations to smugglers, and in both cases, 
the contraband article was bought and sold with impunity because the law was 
felt to be unjust, and public sympathy therefore enlisted itself on the side of its 
Violators. (Hear, hear.) 


By this plan, atu periodicals published at shorter intervals than a month would 


“be included in their liability to the tax; and he could see no good reason why the 
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journals treating on literature, science, and art, which were to gratify the taste of 
the rich, should not be as fully taxed as the journals discussing politics, to gratify 
the taste of the poor. (Hear, hear.) He held that it would be much better that 
neither should be taxed, as any imposts on the freest circulation of knowledge, 
were in his estimation, defects in legislation, and prejudicial to the spread of truth. 
But, if the revenue from this source must be kept up—and it was on this ground 
alone that he ventured to suggest his proposition to meet the reluctance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to adopt any other that would put that revenue in 
jeopardy—then he must say, that since they could not abolish the imposts al- 
together, it was desirable to spread it as fairly and as equally as we could over 
all classes of periodicals published frequently ; to lighten the burden on those 
now exclusively subject to its weight, and even then so to graduate it as in every 
instance to make it bear the same proportion to the price ; by which arrangement 
these three great objects would be simultaneously attained :—1ist, the burden 
would be lightened to the existing papers—2d, new papers at any price desired, 
might legally appear—3d, the revenue for the whole would not only not fall 
short, but be far greater than at present. So as to admit progressively of reduc- 
tion in the rate of stamp duty applicable to the whole den 25 to 20; from 20 
to 15; from 15 to 10, and from 10 to 5 percent., ad valorem, till the improved 
circumstances of the country should admit of its total extinction, which all the 
friends of knowledge must, he think, most ardently desire. (Hear, hear.) He 
trusted therefore that before long, the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would give this simple and just proposition the attention which the house would 
no doubt already think it well deserved. (Hear, hear.) 

Though he (Mr. Buckingham) had treated the question in a financial point of 
view rather than in a moral one, it was more in deference to the scruples of the 
Treasury, on this point, than from the bent of his own feelings that he did so. His 
own firm conviction was, that ina moral point of view the sale and circulation of 
these unstamped political journals were producing incalculable mischief. In the 
various towns that he had visited he had read many, though not all; but the 
greater majority of those that he had read, were vehicles of the lowest description 
of talent, and the most violent description of feelings. He was himself, he hoped, 
as friendly as any man to the free and candid discussion of any question that 
could be agitated, but the writers in these publications had no respect for either 
freedom or candour. They came with the hatchet, the tomahawk, and the scalp- 
ing-knife, and they hewed down and scalped alive all the institutions, authorities, 
and persons to whom they were opposed. There was enough, unhappily, in the 
actual condition of the humbler classes to excite feelings of envy and jealousy, and 
dislike towards those who were so much better off than themselves. But instead 
of lessening the real causes of this dissatisfaction, these writers created additional and 
often imaginary ones ; they only added fuel to a fire blazing far too fiercely already. 
They denounced all government, defied all authority, insulted all their superiors, 
and did not even let their best friends escape. They were therefore daily render- 
ing the gulf that separated the higher from the lower classes of society widerand wider; 
and unless checked by publications of a legal and honourable kind, would go far 
to separate the nation into two classes only, and set these classes in open war one 
against the other. (Hear,hear.) By the planhe ventured to propose to them, such 
cheap and legal publications might appear, without the revenue suffering, or even 
risking the slightest loss; and he conjured the house and the administration he- 
fore it was too late, before all respect for authority, and all regard for property 
should become extinguished, and before the feelings of the labouring classes should 
become too much imbittered and exasperated to be soothed or reclaimed—to 
adopt this easy mode of placing truth and knowledge in the field to combat error 
and ignorance ; and then the issue could not fail to be advantageous to all parties 
in the state. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ewart thought that the ground taken by the noble lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), who indeed seemed to be the only opponent of the motion on 
the opposite side, was a very weak one. It was, that cheapening the newspapers 
would not do away the mischief of those cheap publications which were now 

_complaincd of. ‘This was assuming the whole question, When it was admitted 
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that the public pws ay’ y were generally conducted with ability, and might be 
read with advantage by the mass of the people, was it not an injustice to put 
such an advantage out of their reach by the high stamp duties which were placed 
on them ? It was just as if the people were in want of a copper coinage, and 


that to relieve that want there was made an issue of small promissory notes. To 
say that the diffusion of useful knowledge would be a great benefit to the com- 
munity, and at the same time to tax such knowledge, so as to put it out of the 
reach of those to whom it was so necessary, would be just as reasonable as the 
attempt to make a commercial community rich without giving them a circulating 
medium. It was well known that provincial papers, besides the news on the 
current topics of the day, devoted a considerable portion of their columns to ex- 
tracts from literary and scientific works, which tended greatly to add to the public 
stock of knowledge. Now, papers of this kind ought to be circulated at as 
cheap a rate as possible, so as to be within the reach of the great mass of the 
people. The more extensively such publications were read, the greater benefit 
would accrue to the public. He much regretted that the taxes on knowledge had 
not been removed to a much greater extent, particularly the tax on almanacs, 
The whole amount of that tax was only 27,000/. a year, the removal of which 
would not be felt in a fiscal point of view. The consequence of this tax was, that 
a large number of very erroneous works, under the name of almanacs, were yearly 
citculated through the country. It was the duty of a Government, if it expected 
obedience to the laws, to give every encouragement to the diffusion of knowledge. 
It was well said by Beccaria, that “ if you do not give the people the means of in- 
struction—if you do not elevate and enlighten their minds, why should you punish 
their vices—if you do not encourage virtue, why punish crime?” If this prin- 
ciple was applicable at the P ge in which it was written, it was still more appli- 
cable in the present day. He gave full credit to the noble lord for his good 
intentions, and he hoped that he would give this subject his best consideration 
between this and the next session. 

Mr. Grote was surprised to hear of an opposition to such a motion as was 
then before the house. No man denied the influence, the bad influence, of some 
of the cheap publications. The conduct of the trades’ unions, which he regretted 
to say were spreading throngh the country, was greatly influenced by ill-conducted 
publications. If, however, they reduced the tax on newspapers generally, they 
would throw open many sources of useful knowledge, and the means of much 
correct information to the working classes. Now, that most useful bill for the 
amendment of the poor laws, which Government had introduced, would be much 
better understood and more fully and fairly discussed, and its merits placed more 
fairly before the public, if means ‘were given for a cheaper circulation of news- 
papers. As to the amount which the finances of the country would lose by the 
persed change, he thought that with a little of that ingenuity which usually be- 
0 vged to Chancellors of the Exchequer, the noble lord opposite would find no 
difficulty in supplying its place by some other and some less objectionable tax. 

Mr. E. L. Butwer briefly replied, after which the house divided, when there 
appeared—For the motion, 58—Against it 90. 








Usvuat ArtIFICE OF THE ENEMIES OF FREEDOM. 


Wir the enemies of freedom it is a usual artifice to represent the sovereignty 
ofthe people as a licence to anarchy and disorder. But the training up civil 
power to that source will not diminish our obligation to obey ; it only explains 


its reasons, and settles it on clear determinate principles. It turns blind sub- 
mission into rational obedience, tempers the passion for liberty with the love of 
order, and places mankind in a happy medium, between the extremes of anarchy 
on the one side, and oppression on the other. It is the popular star that will 
tonduct us safe over the ocean of political debate and speculation, the law of 
laws, the legislator of legislators. —Robert Hall. 
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ON THE BEST MODE OF REPORTING THE DEBATES 
IN PARLIAMENT. 





Ow Thursday, the 23d instant, after the discussion on the Repeal of 
the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, a short but interesting conversa- 
tional debate took place on the question, Whether the present mode of 
reporting the Parliamentary Debates and proceedings could not be 
improved? and whether it would not be desirable and practicable to 
have an authorized report of both, published under the sanction of the 
House itself? There is at present a Select Committee sitting, empow- 
ered to consider of such improvements as they may think necessary in 
the modes of conducting the business of the House, of which Colonel 
Davies is the Chairman; and Mr. Tooke, who is a member of that 
Committee, instead of waiting for its report, gave notice of a motion to 
be discussed in the whole House, to the effect, That it should be an in- 
struction to the Select Committee now sitting, to consider whether it 
might not be desirable to have an authorized publication of its own 
proceedings, for the sake of preserving an accurate record of all that 
passed in the House. This was the ostensible purport of the motion; 
but an ulterior object was to obtain a grant of money to assist an existing 
publication, The Mirror of Parliament, or to adopt it as the organ or 
record of the House. It was this difference between the professed and 
real object of the motion, which was scarcely attempted, indeed, to 
be concealed, that was fatal to its success. 

The Mirror of Parliament is a work that was undertaken by an 
accomplished gentleman, and a skilful reporter, Mr. Barrow, to supply 
what every one seemed to admit was a great desideratum, a verbatim 
report of all that transpired in both Houses of Parliament, taken with 
the greatest fulness and accuracy, and printed in a folio shape, like 
the Parliamentary documents, with which it was meant, in all its ex- 
ternals, to correspond. Being unmixed with any other matter, it is 
published only during the Session ; and can, of course, have no attrac- 
tion whatever, beyond its Parliamentary contents. The large and 
legible type in which it is printed, added to the fulness of all its re- 
ports, makes it necessarily very extensive in size, a single day’s pro- 
ceedings occupying several pages; and being printed in the best man- 
ner, it is very costly: the subscription price being nine guineas for 
each Session, nearly equal to the cost of a daily newspaper for a 

ear. Its great expense, and its protracted appearance, for it is not 
published daily, like the newspapers, but at irregular intervals of a 
week or ten days as occasion requires, makes it only useful as a record 
or a work of reference, in the same manner as a Dictionary or an Ency- 
clopedia; and accordingly the sale is limited almost wholly to Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Even of these, however, not more than half are 
subscribers, from their unwillingness to spend money on that which they 
would never read when it appeared, nor have occasion, perhaps, to 
refer to at any future time ; as we know many that will not even incur 
the expense of arranging and binding the Parliamentary Papers which 
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are furnished to them daily, without costing them any thing, and 
which contain the most valuable and important information, not at- 
tainable through any other channel, but which, nevertheless, are 


in many instances thrown aside as waste paper, to the extent of —_ 
or fifty volumes, perhaps, in a single Session, and never again 


or preserved. The Mirror of Parliament, then, being too tardy, and 
too costly for the general reader, and not being sufficiently supported 
by Members of Parliament, has gone on for some time with a sale so 
limited, in comparison with its expenses, that it is said a debt of 
20,0007. has been incurred by its continuance; and the ulterior 
object of Mr. Tooke’s motion was to obtain a grant of public money for 
its relief, or its adoption by Parliament as a record to be i 
like other Parliamentary Papers, to the Members at least, at the publie 
expense. 

We have the greatest respect for the projectors of this undertaking, 
and every good wish for the prosperity of its excellent and able editor, 
and his many estimable assistants. But a sense of public duty induces 
us nevertheless to say, that we could not conscientiously vote for any 
addition to the public burthens by a grant to which no just claim has 
been made out, since it was a private speculation, the entire profits of 
which would have been enjoyed by the projectors had it succeeded, 
and the loss from which ought not to be borne by any one else. 
Neither could we recommend the adoption of any similar publication 
as a record, to be paid for at the public expense ; because we think its 
very copiousness, as a verbatim report, injurious rather than bene- 
ficial ; its tardiness of appearance, a consequence of this very fulness, 
a great drawback to its public utility ; and its expense greatly beyond 
what ought to be incurred for such a purpose. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Tooke briefly explained the object 
of his motion. Lord Althorp opposed it as unncecessary. Sir Samuel 
Whalley advocated it in so vain and injudicious a manner as to call 
down the sarcastic flagellation of Mr. Stanley, which every one seemed 
to think Sir Samuel richly deserved; and the sympathy was conse- 
quently with the flagellator rather than with his victim, to the great 


- detriment of a just decision ; for both were wrong, and each assisted 


to turn a question of reasoning into one of purely personal imvective, 
and bitterness, and scorn. Colonel Davies, Mr. C. Fergusson, Mr. 
Buckingham, Mr. Wilks, Colonel Evans, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Sheil, 
all spoke in favour of referring the subject to the Select Committee 
now sitting, on the best mode of conducting the business of the House ; 
and Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Moreton, and Mr. Wynne, 
opposed even its being entertained at all. 

Our own view of the subject is briefly this. It is admitted on all 
hands that it is desirable, for the information of the country and the 
world, that the proceedings of the House of Commons should be made 
as public as possible ; and therefore the reports of them in the news- 
papers are countenanced, encouraged, and all but authorised by the 
House. Whatever is worth doing at all, is not only worth doing well, 
but doing in the best possible manner. The only questions, therefore, 
to determine are—Ist. Whether the reports of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings are now given in the newspapers as fully, fairly, and accurately 
as possible? 2nd. If not, is it practicable to have them better done? 
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3rd, Will the improvement be attended with any public expense, and 
if so, will that extra cost be justified by the increased utility ? 


In the answers to these questions lie the gist of the whole discussion, 
We reply then to the first question, That the reports in the news- 
papers are neither fully nor fairly, nor accurately given at present; 
and for these, among other reasons. The reporters are placed at such 
a distance from the speakers, and surrounded with so many inconve- 
niences and interruptions, that with the greatest desire to report fully, 
they cannot accomplish it. They cannot see many of the speakers at 
all: they cannot hear many that they do see; and of those that they 
both see and hear, they lose many portions of their speeches, and-often 
very important ones. Hence it is, that nothing is more common than 
to see in the newspaper reports, such sentences as the following. — The 
noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke in so low a tone of 
voice as to be utterly inaudible in the gallery.”—‘ From the position 
which the hon. member occupied under the gallery, we could neither 
learn his name, nor catch even the purport of his observations.” —* The 
noise prevailing in the House at this moment was such that we could 
not hear distinctly what was said : we may therefore have unintention- 
ally misrepresented the hon. member.”—Besides this impossibility of 
seeing and hearing under all circumstances, and the consequent omis- 
sions and errors which this alone occasions, there is a great degree of 
difference in the skill of the reporters employed by the newspapers. 
Some are so clever and so rapid, that they will report with the greatest 
accuracy what they do hear: others of second rate talent only will 
lose a large portion from incapacity to follow the speaker with sufficient 
speed: a third class, including students and learners in the art of re- 
porting, will both miss much that is said, and report wrongly even that 
which they hear, from mere want of skill in their profession. These 
are the hindrances to fullness and accuracy in the reports. 

In addition to this, however, there are now and then personal dislikes, 
or personal indifferences, which will induce one reporter to neglect the 
speech of one man; and another to curtail or mangle the speech of 
another; thus constituting themselves judges as to what does or does 
not deserve to be recorded. The editors of the newspapers, it is well 
known, are by no means free from party bias: and accordingly, while 
the Tories will have their speeches reported at length in the Morning 
Post and Standard, the Whigs theirs in the Morning Chronicle and 
Globe, and the Radicals theirs in the True Sun, the speeches of each 
party will be curtailed of their fair proportions in the papers hostile to 
their particular views, to give the more ample room to the speakers 
whose sentiments are in favour of the school to which the editor him- 
self belongs. Then again, supposing the reporters to be the most skil- 
ful, and the editors the most impartial, the sheet on which the paper is 
printed is limited in size. The debate is long, but the advertisements 
are more profitable ; the foreign news is deeply interesting ; some trial 
for crim. con. engages public attention ; and to all these the debates 
must give way. There is, therefore, not a systematic condensation of 
the whole, but a cutting out of the entire speeches of some, and of large 
portions of others, leaving often a reply in the subsequent speech to 
something that is not to be found in the preceding one to which it pro- 
fesses to be an answer; making, in short, a most garbled and im- 
perfect patchwork ; while, if the pressure upon the editor’s space be 
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very great, every part of the proceedings that may have taken place 
after midnight is wholly suppressed ; though in public importance it 

be superior to what occurred at the earliest stage of the evening, 
Mr. Fergusson mentioned several discussions on the East India Bill 
of last Session, which lasted several hours in the House, and were 
dispatched in a few lines in the newspapers; and we remember pare 
ticularly a speech of Sir George Staunton’s on the China Trade, hie 
was dispatched in five lines only in the papers, though it occupied 
neatly an hour in the delivery; and heing published afterwards by the 


author in a pamphlet, was found to be of the greatest public ,interest 
and importance. 


The following eight specimens are selected from the Times of 
Tuesday, May 27, in one debate only, that on the Poor Law Amend. 
ment Bill, on its passing through the Committee of the whole House: 


A discussion of some length took place upon this amendment, but of so con- 
fused and desultory a nature that we cannot pretend to report it with any degree 
of accuracy. 

[Such we understood to be the purport of the noble lord’s remarks, which were 

indistinctly heard in the gallery. 
me reference to an observation made by Mr. Roebuck, which did not reach us. 

Lord Althorp made a reply of some length, of which we only heard:the follow~ 
ing sentence—that it was not the intention of giving the commissioners powers 
either to make new or to alter the existing laws. 

A long desultory conversation, (which was wholly inaudible in the gallery, and 
in which Lord oe Mr. Clay, Lord Sandon, Sir J. Scarlett, and Mr. Lloyd 
took part) here ensued. 

A conversation, in which Mr. Jervis, Lord Althorp, Mr. Halcomb, and others, 
took a part, ensued, but not a sentence of it was distinctly heard in the gallery. 

A long conversation followed, which was not jintelligible in the gallery, after 
which the clause was agreed to. 

Lord Althorp said a few words across, which did not reach the gallery. 

After some further observations from Sir H. Willoughby, Mr. P. Scrope, and 
Mr. Hodges, the 19th and 20th clauses were agreed to, with some verbal amend- 
ments, after a short discussion, the purport of which it was impossible to collect. 

So many causes, therefore, operate to prevent the fulness, fairness, 
and accuracy of the newspaper reports, as at present conducted, that 
it is clear some improvement is desirable. We think this could be 
effected without any increased expense, and this is the plan by 
which we would accomplish it. Let eight, or ten, of the most 
skilful reporters that can be found in England, be engaged as official 
reporters of the House. Let a place for two only at a time be 
prepared at the table of the House, or in a gallery immediately 
over the Speaker’s chair. Let these take their station at the open- 
ing of the proceedings, and take down, not a verbatim, but a fair 
and accurate condensation of all that is said by every Member, in the 


_ Manner in which the most favoured speakers are now reported by the 


best reporters, for a greater degree of fulness or accuracy is scarcely 
desirable. At the end of the first half hour, let these be relieved by 
two other reporters, and so on, at intervals of half an hour, throughout 
the entire evening. Let the two first who retire, instantly begin to 
transcribe their notes into a fair report for the press, and a duplicate 
being thus provided, by each writing his portion independently of the 
other, there would be a guarantee for the greatest accuracy in the re- 
_Ciprocal check of both. Let a Journal of the House be then established, 
to the printing office of which, the fair copies of the report, as fast as 
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they are transcribed from the notes, should be sent ; and as fast as these 
are got into type, let duplicates of them be ready for delivery to such 
newspapers as choose to pay forthem. The cost to each of the six 
morning papers now retaining a separate body of reporters for their 
own use, is not less probably than 50J. sterling per week, supposing ten 
reporters to each paper at 5/. per week each; thus having sixty persons 
to do what ten could accomplish quite as well, and expending 300/. for 
what 100/. would be ample compensation. Now, such papers would 
be greatly benefitted, if they could obtain their reports, with much 
greater fulness and accuracy than at present, for 25/. per week each. 
This sum, from the six newspapers, would give 150/. a week, of which, 
if even fifteen of the best reporters in London, at 10/. a week each, 
were necessary, would cover all the expenses, as far as their salaries 
were concerned; and leave the public funds wholly untouched for this 
purpose. The newspapers would of course be each at liberty to pub- 
lish as much or as little as they thought proper, of the report thus 
furnished. They might curtail, or mangle, or garble it as they liked. 
But there would be this advantage to the country, that one accurate 
Original being preserved, with which the newspapers might at any time 
be compared, it would operate as a constant check to any intentional 
misrepresentation, and afford an opportunity of correction and exposure 
to all who felt themselves aggrieved. 

The official report thus progressively written out, and set up in type 
every half hour, for the purpose of furnishing duplicate slips to the 
newspapers, could, in one hour after the proceedings of the 
House had closed, say at three or four in the morning, be made up into 
pages in any form required, either as a single sheet of the size of the 
Times, or in the shape in which the other Parliamentary documents 
are printed, and sent to press. With a double form, which the du- 
plicates of the two reporter’s notes would furnish, and with a print- 
ing machine, any. number of copies required—say 20,000, if neces- 
sary—might be ready for delivery with the morning papers. The copies 
might be sold for the mere cost of printing and paper (the reporter's 
salaries being reimbursed by the price of the newspaper slips) ;_ perhaps 
at three-pence or four-pence each at most, and as they would contain 
nothing but Parliamentary proceedings, having no news, or literature, or 
any other extraneous matter, they would not interfere in the least with the 
sale of the newspapers. A copy of such official report might be sent to 
some public authority in every town in the kingdom. No banker, 
merchant, or manufacturer of any eminence, would be without such a 
record. Every public reading-room, library, hotel, and tavern, in the 
kingdom would require one ; and from all these sources of demand it is 
not too much to say that 100,000 copies at least might be bought and paid 
for ; so that by this mode all the public good sought for by the accuracy 
and wide diffusion of the debates and proceedings in Parliament might 
be attained, without its costing the nation a single shilling from the 
public funds ; and taxing no private individual for the object, except 
those who, being voluntary purchasers, would deem themselves amply 
rewarded with an equivalent, in the report thus furnished. 

That such a plan as this is perfectly practicable, no one, we think, 
can doubt; and of its utility there can be just as little question. We 
have done our duty in detailing it. It will remain with the House 
itself to determine whether they will adopt it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday, the 21st inst., the House met for the first time after 
the Whitsun holidays, and the principal topics of debate during the 
evening were: the Bill for relief of the Merchant Seamen from the 
present payments of sixpence per month to Greenwich Hospital; and 
the Bill to relieve the Jews from their present civil disabilities. The 
first of these measures was carried through a second reading, by a 
majority of 94 over 57, leaving the Ministers in a minority; and the 
second was carried into Committee, by a majority of 123 against 32, 
leaving the advocates of intolerance in a minority. The Bill of Mr. 
Fleetwood, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, was lost on a 
second reading, by a majority of 77 to 45: and the Bill of Mr. Poulter, 
for the same object, was carried through a second reading, by a ma- 
jority of 52 against 12. 

On Thursday, Mr. E. L. Bulwer brought forward his motion for a 
Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers; of the debate, of which 
we have given a full report in another place. Mr. Pollock obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish arrest for debt on mesne process, which 
was opposed, however, by Mr. Baring, Mr. Copeland, Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Wynn Ellis, and Mr. Spankie, as being calculated to destroy credit 
in the ordinary accommodation of buyers and sellers. Mr. Tooke 
brought forward a motion respecting a more accurate report of the 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, on which we have given an 
article in a preceding page ; but it was rejected by a majority of 117 
against 99; leaving only a majority of 18 against the motion. 

On Friday, the evening sitting was wholly occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the early clauses in the Poor Law Amendment Bill, pro~ 
eeeding as far as the 12th without any important alterations, and with- 
out any division. The Bill for the Repeal of the House Duty passed 
through a second reading without opposition. 

On Monday, the early sitting was occupied by a discussion on the 
third reading of the London and Westminster Bank Bill, giving that 
body the power to sue and be sued by their Secretary. The Bill was 

opposed by Lord Althorp and the Ministry, as well as by all the Lon- 
don Bankers; but it was nevertheless carried against the united in- 
fluence of both, by a majority of 137 over 36. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill went into Committee in the evening, and engaged the 
attention of the House till midnight, by which time they had got. 
through all the clauses as far as the 20th. The Bill for the Relief 
of the Jews went through Committee; and the Bill for regulating the 
employment of Climbing Boys as Chimney-sweepers, was read a third 
time and passed. The Bill for the Repeal of the House Tax also went 
through Committee, and the House adjourned at two o'clock. 


On Tuesday, in the morning sitting, a great number of petitions were 
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presented from various parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
praying for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the extent, causes, and consequences of the increased habits of in- 
toxication among the labouring classes, with a view to ascertain 
whether any legislative measures can be devised to prevent its further 
spread. One of these petitions, from Manchester, was signed by no 
less than 6586 persons of that town and neighbourhood. When the 
notice of a motion on this subject was first given, it excited a great 
deal of ridicule; but now that several hundred petitions have already 
been presented from so many different parts of the country, and occa- 
sional discussion only has been raised on the question, Members are 
progressively beginning to think it is a subject worthy of inquiry at 
least; as its evils are made more and more apparent. 

At the evening sitting the House was most numerously attended ; 
there being at least 500 members in the House, when the Speaker 
took the chair. The cause of this great interest was, the equivocal 
position of the Ministry. Twenty different rumours were afloat, as to 
resignations, and breakings up, and changes; and it was expected 
that on Mr. Ward’s motion, respecting the funds of the Irish Church, 
Lord Althorp would state what those changes were; and every one 
waited, therefore, with great anxiety to know them. Mr. O’Connell 
stood first on the List of motions for the evening, having two Bills to 
introduce; but from the anxiety to hear the fate of Mr. Ward’s mo- 
tion, Mr. O’Connell gave way. 

Mr. Ward then rose to propose the resolution, of which he had given 
notice, and which was couched in the following terms : 

“‘ That the Protestant episcopal establishment in Ireland exceeds the 
spiritual wants of the Protestant population; and that, it being the 
right of the State to regulate the distribution of Church property in 
such manner as Parliament may determine, it is the opinion of this 
House that the temporal possessions of the Church of Ireland, as now 
established by law, ought to be reduced.” 

In the speech by which he introduced this motion, he showed that in 
all preceding discussions on the state of Ireland, the overgrown wealth 
of the Protestant Establishment, and the forced contributions to its 
maintenance by the Catholic population, had been admitted to be the 
master grievance of that country; to maintain which, a larger military 
force had been kept up than in any of our colonies, and notwithstand- 
ing every effort to prevent it, the land had been a constant scene of 
discontent, violence, and bloodshed. He contended that Church 
property was as much subject to the control of Parliament as anyother 
description of national property; and that the time was fully come 
for acting on this claalile, in Ireland at least, where the monstrous 
disproportion between the expense of the Church and the fewness of 
those on whom it was expended, was contrary to all notions either of 
justice or true piety. 

Mr. Grote seconded the resolution in a short, but well-reasoned 
speech; at the close of which, the cries for Lord Althorp were loud 
and general from all parts of the House; and when the motion had 
been read from the Chair, Lord Althorp rose and said, 

_ “Since my hon. friend, who rose to support this motion, commenced 
his address, circumstances haye come to my knowledge which induce me 
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to move that the further debate upon it be adjourned to Monday next. I 
cannot now state what those circumstances are ; but I hope the House has 
sufficient confidence in me—(here the noble lord was interrupted with 
the loudest and longest cheering, from all parts of the House, which we 
have heard for years within the walls of Parliament)—I hope, I re 
that the House will have sufficient confidence in me to believe that I 
would not make such a proposition unless I were convinced of its pro- 
priety. (Cheers.) I now move that the further debate on this motion 
be adjourned to Monday next.” 
The motion having been carried with acclamation, a scene of the 
greatest possible excitement and confusion arose. Every one who had 
motions standing on the List for the evening, was of course obliged to 
defer them to some period after Monday next: as all business was 
suspended. Every one had watched the progress of the various changes 
of countenance visible on the Treasury benches during the evening, 
at the arrival of various messengers with intelligence of negotiations 
going on without. Lord Althorp had been seen to go out and come in 
again half a dozen times at least in half an hour. Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Stanley were both absent, though amongst the most punctual 
in their attendance generally. Sir Robert Peel also was remarked to 
be out of the way; while Mr. Goulburn, and others of the Tory section 
of the House, appeared to be in the greatest glee at the changes either 
actually taking place, or in expectation. In this excited state of feel- 
ing, therefore, the announcement of the circumstances alluded to 
Lord Althorp, which were understood to be the resignation of Mr. 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, occasioned universal joy—the Whigs 
and Liberals rejoicing at the Cabinet being rid of Mr. Stanley in par- 
ticular, at which the Irish members rie seemed most enraptured ; 
and the Tories believing, or affecting to believe, that the breaking up 
of the Administration would lead to the formation of one in which Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley would take the lead; and thus pave the 
way for the restoration to office of all their former colleagues. The 
Members on all sides were therefore intensely interested; and the 
breaking up of the House so suddenly, and in such a state of excite- 
ment, was rather like the first act of a revolution than a mere change 
of Ministry ; and it was a full hour after the House had closed, before 
all the various groups of Members and their friends had dispersed. 








Dancerovus Tenpency or rorsippinG Pustric Inqurey. 

An inquiry respecting the comparative excellence of civil institutions can he 
forbidden on no other pretence than that of its tending to sedition and anarchy. 
This plan, however, will have little weight with those who reflect, to how many 
ill purposes it has been already applied ; and that when the example has been 
once introduced of suppressing opinions on account of their imagined ill tendency, 
it has seldom been confined within any safe or reasonable bounds. The doctrine 
of tenderness is extremely subtle and complicated. Whatever would diminish 
our veneration for the Christian religion, or shake our belief in the being of a 
God, will be allowed to be of a very evil tendency; yet few, I imagine, who are 
acquainted with history, would wish to see the writings of sceptists or deists sup- 
pressed by law; being persuaded it would be lodging a very dangerous power 
in the hands of the magistrates, and that truth is best supported by its own 
evidence. This dread of certain opinions on account of their tendency, has been 
the copious spring of all those religions wars and persecutions, which are the 
disgrace and calamity of modern times.— Robert Hall. 
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BREAKING UP OF THE ADMINISTRATION, AND 
FORMATION OF A NEW ONE. 





As our last sheet goes to press much earlier than the newspapers, in 
order to admit of our Number getting into the country on the day of 
publication, we cannot detain it for the latest version of the current 
news, changing as it does with every hour respecting the reconstruction 
of the broken up Cabinet. We know enough, however, to enable us to 
say a word or two on the policy of the past Administration, and to 
offer a suggestion or two as to the course of the future Government, to 
whom the interests of this country are to be intrusted. 

On the very first appearance of the PartiamenTARY Review, we 
ventured to express our honest doubts as to the policy of the Whig 
Administration; and from their first great errors—the infliction of the 
Coercion Bill on Ireland—the refusal to repeal the Corn Laws—to im- 
pose a Property Tax—to establish a System of National Education, 
during the last Session—up to the rejection of the motion for the 
abolition of Impressment—for a revision of the Pension List-—for a 
shortening of Parliaments—for the repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge— 
and for redress to the Dissenters, in the present—we have shown, 
again and again, that their conduct was not in harmony with the 
public feeling, nor even consistent with their own pledges: and that 
before long they must be broken up. For all this, we have been 
strongly and frequently condemned, but we now ask with confidence, 
whether we were not justified in our censures, and whether what we pre- 
dicted has not actually come to pass? We assume no credit to our- 
selves for what a very ordinary degree of sagacity and reflection was 
enough to enable any person to discover ; but we rather mention it to 
shew that public writers may sometimes be beforehand with their readers; 
and yet be in the right. This has been our case in the present instance ; 
and we trust our readers will remember it, in the event of our appearing 
to them to go too fast and too far on some future occasion. 

The composition of the late Administration was like that of the 
image described in the Scriptures, whose feet were of brass, and whose 
arms were of clay; such a structure could not by the very incongruity 
of its parts, hold long together, and the first symptom of separation in 
any of its parts would be sure to be followed by a breaking in sunder 
of the whole mass. By the very admixture too of such opposite 
elements, neither party had justice done to their views. The Duke of 
Richmond, and Lord Goderich, Mr. Stanley, and Sir James Graham, 
the sections who have now resigned, were continually giving their as- 
sent to measures that must have been too liberal to have their cordial 
approbation ; while Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord Brougham, and 
Lord John Russell, must on the other hand have been occasionally 
assenting to measures too coercive to be thoroughly approved by them, 
and both parties became injured therefore in public reputation by these 
concessions of expediency to principle. Every friend of straightforward 
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and honest policy must therefore rejoice at the dissolution of a com- 
bination founded on what is called reciprocal sacrifice of individual 
opinions, for the sake of a common union, but what, if called by its 
pore name, ought to be regarded as a system of duplicity, and nothing 
ess. 

What will be the issue of all this, we cannot at present pretend to 
say. While we have had this short article under our pen, we have re= 
ceived calls and visits from no less than thirteen different persons, all 
men moving in public life, and all, in some degree, acquainted with the 
movements of men in the highest circles; yet no two bring the 
same news in all particulars. One version is, that Mr. Stanley has 
been sent for by the King, with whom he is a great personal favourite, 
and to whom also he has ready access, from having married the niece of 
Sir Herbert Taylor, who is the King’s most confidential friend and 
adviser; and that Mr. Stanley is, therefore, to form an Administration 
of his own—others add that there wasa large meeting at Sir Robert 
Peel’s, at which the most powerful support was offered to him, if he 
were to be placed at the head of the new Government. A third states 
that Lord Durham is to be immediately added to the Administration, 
and Mr. Ellice and Mr. Abercrombie given seats in the Cabinet. Since 
then we have heard that the Duke of Richmond is already entrusted 
with the formation of a new Cabinet by the King, of which the resigned 
Ministers will form a part; and the last version of all that we have 
heard is, that Lord Mulgrave is actually appointed as the successor to 
Sir James Graham, at the Admiralty; and that the other vacancies 
will be filled up by men equally liberal. 


The intelligence most credited at the public offices is this, that Lord 
Althorp will succeed Mr. Stanly as Secretary for the Colonies, and Mr, 
Spring Rice be Chancellor of the Exchequer; that Lord Carlisle will 
succed the Earl of Ripon as Lord Privy Seal; and Lord Mulgrave 
succeeed the Duke of Richmond as Postmaster-General; while the 
Admiralty will have Mr. Ellice, or Mr. Abercrombie, instead of Sir 
James Graham. No mention is made of Lord Grey’s retirement, or 
Lord Durham’s accession ; and thus, at this point, the matter rests. 
Before these sheets appear, however, the newspapers will have con- 
veyed the confirmed intelligence when the appointments are settled ; 
and we can only add, that whoever may go out, or whoever may come 
in, the policy of the Administration must be more liberal, or the new 
Cabinet will meet its fate more speedily than the old. 

We reserve our speculations till things are definitively arranged ; 


and in our next we will devote a few pages to the prospects of the 
future. 











THE FREQUENT HOLDING OF PARLIAMENTS, ONE OF THE RiGuTs OF THE PEOPLE 
IN FORMER TIMES. 

Tue Michel Gemole, or great council of the kingdom, was appointed to meet 
under Alfred twice a year, and by divers ancient statutes after the conquest, the 
king was bound to summon a Parliament every year, or oftener, if be. To 
remedy the looseness of this latter phrase, by the 16th of Charles the Second, it 
was enacted, the holding of Parliaments should not be intermitted above three 
years at most; and in the first of King William it is declared as one of the rights 
of the people, that for redress of all grievances, and preserving the laws, Parlia~ 
ments ought to be held frequently —Robert Hall. 

















LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STATE PREFERABLE TO THE CHURCH — OPINIONS 
NEARLY A CENTURY AGO, 

Sir, Newington, April 24, 1834, 

I very lately came to the knowledge of a pamphlet entitled, “ The 
State preferable to the Church.” It was published so long ago as 1748, in the un- 
reformed and acquiescing times of George the Second. Yet, even then, Great 
Britain was regarded as sufficiently burdened by being “ obliged to raise above 
ten [not 50] millions annually, though alredy above four [not 40] score in debt.” 

As one effort to relieve “a bleeding country” (on whose constitution state 
phlebotomists have ever since been hazarding experiments), this anonymous 
writer (page 12) is “ for vesting the whole present property of the church, in England 
and Ireland, in the crown, not to enrich or add to its power, but as a trustee for the 
people, who should be always uppermost in the consideration of all true lovers 
of their country.” Without pausing to reflect whether “ the Crown, ” considering 
what brows it generally encircles, would, probably, become a provident and 
faithful ‘trustee for the people,” my author proceeds to the following pertinent 
inquiries : 

“Ts it essentially necessary that bishops should have three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, and ten thousand pounds a year?—that an archbishop should 
die worth 90,000/., besides providing very honourably for his family, in conse- 
quence of his power and influence ?—that one churchman should enjoy a string of 
benefices, while numbers have none, and starve ?” 

This reformer, of other days, appears to have been neither Presbyterian nor 
Independent. He is “ willing to suppose episcopacy to be an essential branch 
of the Christian system ;” though, as to prelates, he adds, “I cannot bring my- 
self to think that the Holy Ghost delights more to abide with them in coaches 
and palaces, and in Parliament, than if they had abided by the primitive simple 
way of living, practised and inculcated by the Apostles.” Yet he is satisfied 
to recommend, that ‘ the two metropolitans be levelled to an annual stipend of 
1500/. each, and their respective suffragans to 1000/.;” a miserable pittance, 
might the present Archprelate of Canterbury exclaim; for his Grace has dis- 
covered that nothing less than 50007. per annum will furnish a modern successor 
of the Apostles ; no doubt, with a due augmentation for the splendour of the pri- 
macy, that thus religion, as in the enrapturing vision of Burke, may worthily “ lift 
her mitred head in Courts and Parliaments.” 

Passing to the sister, kingdom, that Catholic nation, then oppressed and in- 
sulted, even more than at present, by a domineering Protestant ascendancy, this 
uncourtly leveller asks: “Is it necessary that the bishoprics and other church 
livings of Ireland, a cheap and plentiful country, should exceed even those of Eng- 
Jand, or that in the north of that kingdom, where there are scarcely ten Protes- 
tants of the Episcopal Church in a whole parish, many of the incumbents should 
possess livings of four, six, and eight hundred pounds a year? He then describes, 
as “no uncommon sight, a parson preaching,” or rather, merely “ reading prayers, 
to his clerk, and such of his own family as had accompanied him from the 
parsonage house in his coach and four.” Estimating “the primacy” of Ireland 
“ately conferred on a very young churchman,” he computes that “ it would sell 
at twenty year’s purchase only, for above 200,000/.” Such, in 1748, were 
« Church and State,” in an alliance, whether holy or unholy, let history determine. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

This avant-coureur of Ecclesiastical Reform, whose mantle has certainly not 
descended on “ honest Lord Althorp,” remarks, as the happy result of his pro- 
posed emendations, “ how greatly the trading and industrious part of the people 
might be eased, if the revenues of the church, tithes and all, were put to sale, and 
the purchase-money applied to the uses of the public.” 
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Longo post tempore venit libertas, was the poet’s compliment to the polished 
tyranny of Augustus. It may now, I trust, be adopted as “ the words of truth: 
and soberness,” by Christians of every description, who would recover, and stand 
fast in, the liberty with which Christ, by the unimposing and unworldly spirit of 
his religion, “ has made us free.” I had scarcely begun this letter when I re- 
ceived the gratifying notice of a projected public meeting to consider the 
priety of petitioning Parliament for the dissolution of the alliance between Church ' 
and State, and totally abolishing the compulsory support of religion ; an abolition’ 
which the Episcopalian laity, and “ the working clergy,” if either looks to Re- 
publican America should as readily desire and promote as any Dissenter, Ca- 
tholic or Protestant. “The night is far spent ;” may we not indulge the hope 
that “ the day is at hand,” when, to adopt the language of Bishop Berkeley, 
while “ nature guides and virtue rules,” men, in whatever station shall no longer 
“ impose for truth and sense, the pedantry of courtsand schools;’’ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be anticipated. Let us recollect with Dr. Jebb, that “ no 
effort is lost.” CIVIS RUSTICUS. 





TAX UPON AUTHORS FOR THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF LEARN- 
ING AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Sir, Ozford, April, 1834. 

I rejoice to see your motion for the 17th of June, for a Bill to repeal 
that part of the “‘ Copyright Act,” relating to the delivery of eleven copies of every 
work, to certain public libraries. It is, indeed, difficult to find any good reason 
for the continuance of such a regulation, the effect of which is, in most cases, to 
impose a tax on the public, without producing any benefit to the state. 

The legal right of the parties claiming the eleven copies, is not prescriptive, nor 
founded on any rule of the Common Law ;—but solely upon modern Acts of 
Parliament! And it is now held entirely by the statute 54 Geo. III. c. 156.« 
Preceding Acts had ordered nine copies to be delivered, but from the construc 
tion given to those acts, the libraries were supplied with copies of those books only 
which were registered at the Stationers’ Company And down to the beginning 
of this century it was not held necessary to deliver copies, unless the books were 
so entered: so that, in fact, the libraries did not receive copies of by far the 
greater part of the books published; and the actual delivery of eleven copies 
of every book published, only came into operation in 1814, under the 54th 
Geo. III. The object of that Act is professedly public; the declared intention 
of the whole Act, being to advance the cause of learning. The Act, therefore, 
must be held to contemplate the duration of the private rights and privileges which 
it confers on the Universities, and others, only so long as they conduce to the 
advancement of the cause of learning; and may justly be repealed, as to any 
part which no longer seems to conduce to that end. 

The public benefit being then the avowed object of the Copyright Act, the 
clause respecting the eleven copies must be discussed entirely in relation to the- 
supposed benefit which it confers on the public ;—and what this is, it would 
puzzle the most acute to discover. 

As to its a learning, the idea is perfectly false! It does exactly the 
reverse, because it checks the publication of very laborious and expensive works, 
and hence they who would be disposed to bestow long study on the composition 
of such works, are deterred from doing so, clearly to the discouragement of 
learning.* 





* The beginning of the Library-tax was the 13 and 14 Car. II. c, 35.—See on this 
“Maugham on Library Property, p. 41. 

* In the evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, oa Copyright, 
1818, the following will be found: 

Mr. Rees says, that from 1814 to 1818, the cost of the books delivered by their house 
pee and Co.) was about 3000l.: he says, that in consequence of the burden of 

e@ delivery of eleven copies, they have declined printing some works, especially a 
work on Nondescript Plants, by Baron Humboldt; ‘being obliged to deliver the eleven 
mae (he says) has always weighed very strongly with us in declining other 
works, 
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Every one knows that it is precisely the most profound and most valuable works 
which produce the least remuneration to their authors, and for very obvious 
reasons. First, they are usually more expensive to finish than others. Secondly, 
they never can have many readers. Eleven copies, therefore, make a considerab’ 
fraction of the whole edition, and will often turn the scale against the publication 
of a work by which the cause of learning would be advanced, or if they do not 
actually amount to a prohibition, they enhance the price of the work, and thus 
check the spread of learning. 

But in most cases, that is in respect to works of moderate expense, and of a 
character to bear large editions, the Library Tax (as it is sometimes called) is. 
merely a tax on the reading public. For, I apprehend it is a mistake to et 
that the publisher.and author pay it, They charge it on the price of the book, 
and the public actually pays it. It is only in the case of expensive scientific 
works, or more strictly, in the case of works that can have but a limited number 
of readers, that the Library Tax operates to produce loss to the author, because 
> is only on such works, that eleven copies are a large fraction of the whole 

ition. 

There are but two arguments by which any attempt can be made to support 
this regulation of the Copyright Act: the first is, that it is for the advancement of 
learning, that the Universities and other bodies should possess good libraries, 
accessible to students, where they may read books which they could not purchase. 
Now this might have been a plea 200 years ago; for in times, when there were 
few public libraries, except those of public bodies, such as the Universities, &c., 
it might, perhaps, be for the advancement of learning that such libraries should 
be kept up by a tax upon authors, and the public benefit might outweigh the pri- 
vate wrong, because in those days the Universities were more exclusively the 
centre of learning than they are now; hence the majority of the studious of the 
empire were collected in them, and if they could not have the means of study 
there, they could not have them at all. Moreover, from causes which it would 
require too long an argument to elucidate, learned authors did not then depend 
so much on the profits of their works as they do now, and hence to strip them of 
a portion of their profit was an injury that they scarcely felt; but applied to the 

resent time, there is no ground whatever to support such a defence of the 

ibrary Tax. 

Public libraries are now kept up by numerous voluntary societies, and are ac- 
cessible with very little difficulty or expense. Every learned society has a 
library, usually an extensive one, and in fact to the student in any branch of learn- 
ing, there are half a dozen libraries more accessible than those to which “ the 
eleven” are sent. 

The other ground on which the Library Tax is defended is, the preservation of 
works from the danger of total. loss. 

It certainly is possible that valuable works may become lost, or at least irre- 
coverable ; but as it can only happen by the exhaustion of the editions, and 
destruction of all the copies, it is a bare possibility. However, to guard against 
that bare possibility, it might be well to cause one copy of every work to be des 
posited in the British Museum, and a duplicate in some other public library ; but 
more than that is clearly an injury to the author or the public, or both, and as 
clearly a discouragement of the cause of learning. C.R. D. 





Mr. Clarke (law publisher), — he has often reprinted law books without motesor 
‘émprovements, because if he had added the improvements he must have delivered eleven 
copies of the new editions. 

Mr. Daniel says, the necessity of delivering eleven copies has checked the publica 
tion of two expensive works on which he had been engaged. 

Mr. Cooke says, he was publishing a work on the ruins of Pompeii, the price of the 
copies on India paper, thirty-two guineas, and on common paper, sixteen guineas. 
The expense of the eleven copies, 2011, 12s. He says, in consequence of the eleves 
copies, he had great hesitation in undertaking the work. 

Mr. Hardinge (of the house of Lackington and Co.), had declined a work on the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, chiefly from the pressure of the eleven copies. 
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ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH—AND DESPOTISM OF SUPERIORS 

OVER SUBORDINATES. 

Sin, Dublin, April, 1834. 

In a former Number of Tae Pantramentany Revtew were some 
strietures on the conduct and manners of the aristocracy. I do not to 
controvert the views therein expressed, however contrary to my own fimited ob. 
servation or experience; but this I will venture to assert, that the tyranny of 
wealth, or presumed wealth—of commercial importance, or presumed commercial 
importance—is far more intolerant in its dictation, and far less scrupulous in its 


application than any thing to be deprecated in hereditary superciliousness. I 
shall illustrate this remark by a simple relation : it 


A few weeks since, a let issued from our press, entitled, “A Grace at 
the Question of a Ship ame &c., having as a motto these words, “ The 
mind takes a survey of several objects with one Guance,” a motto fully borne 
out by the subsequent pages. 
his pamphlet is the production of a young man, filling @ subordinate situation 
in one of our Assurance Offices, and would reflect credit on the office to which he 
belongs, as well as on its author, ifthe Directors did not prevent its effects by an 
attempt to suppress it. It is, indeed, a spirited performance; the writer seems 
completely master of his subject, and bowls down the projectors, engineers, and 
abettors of the Canal, like so many nine-pins. But the work has given 
to the “ Board,” before whom this young man is to be brought up for i 
to employ his leisure hours in any way not dictated by them, te is a pareae:. 4 
with hee gentlemen, that al/ your time, ail your thoughts, all your exertions, are 
to be mortgaged to them for the petty salary allowed to a subordinate. It is not 
enough that the duties of his office be fulfilled conscientiously, timely, and satis- 
factorily. No, they would extend their inquisitorial authority beyond the hours of 
official duty ; invade the sacredness of domestic or literary retirement; and drag 
their victim forth to punishment for an application of his time that merits a 
bation, and with talents that should extort their praise. But thus it is that 
men, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 

As makes the angels laugh. 


The sentiment of weeping would be entirely too dignified to waste on such men» 
And yet the consequences of this gratuitous tyranny are not the less to be de~ 
plored. 1 shall trace it in a few of its effects. 

While a licence, incompatible with the interests of those establishments, is 
often extended to the favoured and over-paid principal, whatever the previous 
rank, whatever the education, whatever the various talents or qualifications of the 
subordinate, if he no longer possess wealth or interest, neither the advantages of 
the one, nor the exercise of the other, are of any avail towards forwarding his 
prospects of a competence or independency. As a single man, he may exist on 
his pittance, but he dare not look to marrying and settling down in life; 
this is tacitly proscribed. What are the natural, the inevitable results? In the 
season of youth, of hope, and of love; love, hope, and youth, are blasted. If 
strictly moral, how unjust is the suffering inflicted on youthful virtue! but, ia 
the greater number of cases, the youthful victim is driven to a life of dissipation, 
profligacy or despair. The flaunting harlot, or the secret mistress, must have their 
Recessitics and their extravagancies supplied ; and the property of the tyrantis 
plundered by the slave, and scarcely deemed a robbery. It 1s a melancholy fact, 
that this process has sapped, and is sapping, the stability of many commercial 
houses, and that the want of true Christian principle in the professed/y moral 
and religious master, is tending rapidly and generally to the demoralization of the 
servant and subordinate. 

But to return to the pamphlet. The talents evinced in this production, though 
considerable, are its least merit: the moral independence which it displa 


ys, 


Stamps it with a far higher character, It is dedicated to Daniel O'Connell, and 
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the author appears to be a personal and partial friend to that gentleman; yet, 
with a nobleness of mind, the more to be admired, because it stands almost alone, 
he combats with facts the clamour of party for a “ Repeal of the Union.” The 
devotedness of an Horatius is scarce more chivalrous than such an offering at the 
shrines of Truth and Common Sense, in the present state of Irish politics. 

I shall conclude with an observation, renewed by the appearance of this little 
pamphlet and its consequences, that there is a mine of talent in the humbler 
walks of life, which, if awakened to a sense of its own powers, or kindled by one 
spark of ambition, would blow to atoms the superincumbent mass of dulness, 
arrogance, and brutality, with which it is oppressed and insulted. 

I remain, &c. &c, &c. 
H. 


For the authenticity of any statements made, my name is at any time welcome 
in full to theinquirer. 





STATE OF SOCIETY “AMONG THE HUMBLER CLASSES IN 
IRELAND. 

Sir, Manchester, April, 1834. 

I have just returned from a six weeks’ journey in Ireland, having visited 
all the principal seaports in that island, from Giant’s Causeway to Bantry and 
Wexford, and certainly the condition of the great mass of the people in that 
country is as miserable as it is possible; they are filthy, ragged, famished, house- 
less, herding with pigs, and sleeping on dunghills, without regular employment, 
and working for sixpence, and even fourpence and fivepence per day. No doubt 
this wretchedness is in part owing to absenteeism, want of leases, high rents, and 
in some trifling degree to tithes ; but I feel satisfied that drunkennessand whiskey-~ 
drinking are a greater curse than all these put together. Do you ask for proof? 
The finest mansions, parks, and farms in Ireland belong to distillers and brewers ; 
the largest manufactories are distilleries and breweries, and at least one out of 
every four or five shops in Ireland is a dram or beer shop : in one street in Belfast, 
I counted seven whiskey-shops together, on one side of the street, one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners told me, at Waterford, that it had just been ascertained that 
50,000/. worth of whiskey and other intoxicating liquors were sold at Clonmel in the 
retail _ last year, with a population of about 15,000, and it was believed that 
im Waterford, with a population of about 30,000, nearly 100,000/. worth was sold 
in the same time. It is true these are market-towns of great resort, and therefore 
it is not to be supposed that it was all drunk by residents. Can we wonder then 
that the Irish people are is poor? I believe nothing can be done for their relief 
unless means be first adopted to check this dreadful evil. 

In our own town of Liverpool, I believe the people are more drunken than 
they are even in Ireland, and that five-sixths of all the crime, poverty, and misery of 
the whole country may be traced to this cause. A few facts in proof of this: 
A Temperance Society was formed in Preston two years ago, in which there are 
now 2950 members, 756 of whom are total abstinence members. Since the So- 
ciety was formed not a single criminal from the town of Preston has appeared in 
the calendar at the Lancaster assizes (the last four assizes), the number of petty 
offences at Preston session has been reduced in the corresponding period previous 
to and subsequent to its formation, from 210 to 125 cases. There are at this 
moment in Preston House of Correction, from the hundred of Preston, sixty- 
two prisoners ; of these forty-nine cases proceed directly, and a considerable part 
of the remaining thirteen indirectly, from drunkenness. Fifty millions of pounds 
are annually spent in Great Britain and Ireland in these accursed liquids, and 
fifteen millions of taxes flow from them into the Government treasury. Add to 
these the loss of time, the accidents, the diseases, the bankruptcies, the pauperism, 
the profaneness, the vices, the crimes, and the punishments, that flow from this 
single cause, and I am sure it will appear to you, as it does to thousands in this 
neighbourhood, as the greatest evil that afflicts our country. 


I opposed at our vestry meeting the allowance 664/. for wine, ale, and spirits, 
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and 220/. for tobacco and snuff to our pau and I hope to see oppose effec- 
tually the allowance of 64,000/. worth f epieituous coon ee soldiers and 
sailors. I am sure they will be better men and better soldiers and sailors with- 
out it. And it is a great scandal to'read in the papers that the King’s household 
consume 320 bottles of wine per day, besides ale and spirits; itis a bad example 
to the people ; but the higher classes, or rather the wealthy classes, drink twice as 
much as the poor—they must begin this reform by showing to those below them 
a better example. All this drinking proceeds from a monstrous delusion as to 
the nature and effects of these most pernicious fluids. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
J. F. 

P. S—Another circumstance connected with drinking is worthy of nctice in 
Ireland, The Government hitherto has afforded every facility for the manu- 
facture and sale of this liquid fire, which has filled the country with tumult, dis- 
order, crime, and poverty ; and then instead of removing the causes they have 
only thought of punishing the offenders. In every town and village in Ireland 
there are stations for soldiers and an armed police, which must be kept up at an 
enormous expense; and as all the best private houses and manufactories are 
those of the distillers and makers of crime, so all the best public buildings are 
police stations, barracks, jails, and court-houses, for the punishment of crime. In 
Castlebar the new jail, the barracks, and the new church, are worth all the rest 
of the town put together; in Galway the town and county court-houses, the bar- 
racks, the bridge leading to it, and the jail, are worth all the rest of the buildings 
in that town ; and the same may be said of many others. 





TITHES BELONG TO THE STATE, AND NOT TO THE CHURCH.— 
QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Sir, Liverpool, April, 1834. 

T have taken the liberty to send you a copy of a small work, published 
three years ago, on the “ Institution and Abuse of Ecclesiastical Property "—al 
though I fear that your attendance in Parliament, and your occupation in editing 
Tue Partiametary Review, will scarce leave you leisure to peruse it. 
My object in that work was to show, in opposition to all the high-church writers 
and speakers of the day, that Tithes were instituted by the State, and that the State, 
therefore, has a right so to regulate the distribution of them that they may best 
answer the end for which they were instituted. I believe that I have proved this 
to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced reader. The work has given great of- 
fence in high quarters, and I have been accused of making an attack upon Tithes, 
and of furnishing the enemies of the Church with ammunition for doing so too. 
One very eminent prelate, in a correspondence, which I held with him shortly 
after the publication of it, told me that ‘it gave him great pain that any clergy- 
man of the Church of England should have written as I had written.” I chal- 
lenged this learned prelate both privately and publicly, to answer the book, if he 
could—well knowing that, if the positions which I have maintained in it be false, 
all history must be false also. Neither his lordship, nor any of the reviewers, 
whom I have accused of wilfully misleading the public with regard to the institu- 
tution of Tithes, has attempted to reply to it. If they feel their inability, their 
policy is good : but, if they know that they can controvert what I have said, surely 
in doing so their policy would be better. 

I firmly believe that there is an organized conspiracy amongst certain ultra 
high-churchmen, to make the people believe that Tithes were the voluntary do- 
nation of the owners of the soil, with a view of impeding the correction of eccle- 
siastical abuses. My reason for so believing is this. I offered my work, in the 
first instance, to Mr. Murray, to be published at my own expense. He kepy 
the MS. two days, and then declined to publish it. I then offered it, on the 
same terms, to Messrs. Rivington, who declined it instunter. And I doub 
much whether Mr. Cadell, to whom I afterwards sent it, would have ventuied 
upon the work, had not Mr. Henry Roscoe written to him upon the subject. I 
may be mistaken in entertaining this doubt, but I have a reason for entertaining 


it. If you will only take the trouble to skim the work, you will see that the State 
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not only instituted tithes but has always claimed the right of regulating their dis- 
tribution. And, should any other doctrine be laid down in St. Stephens’ during 
the forthcoming discussions on church matters, you will have no difficulty in: 
gainsaying the propounder of it. 

As I profess to be strongly attached to our Established Church, though quite ' 
alive to the gross abuses which are suffered to exist in it, you may, perhaps, 
think it strange that I should have addressed myself to one, who has declared 
himself to be an enemy to all religious establishments. My reason. for doing so ‘ 
may be thought to savour something of vanity, but I cannot help harbouring a 
slight hope that the perusal of my work may somewhat moderate your zeal against 
our religious establishment, and induce you, instead of destroying it, to endeavour 
toamendit. And, when I consider the great power which your PaRLIAMENTARY 
Review must necessarily give you, if I can in any degree succeed in this, I shall 
feel a comfort in thinking that I have done good. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
EDWARD HALL. 

P.S. You are at liberty to consider this letter as either private or public. I 
have sent you a copy of a Leute, which I addressed to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on his “ Pluralities Bill.” 





{We avail ourselves of the permission to consider this Letter public instead of \ 
private, aud give it a place in our pages accordingly, to awaken the attention of ~ 
others to the subject. We are opposed to tithes, on religious and impolitic 
grounds; and we shall read the author’s Work, if possible. The only reason. 
why we think State Establishments for religion injurious, is, that genuine piety 
hee | devotion appear in every country to be rather checked than fostered by them ; 
and voluntary religious establishments to be much superior wherever they have 
been tried.]|—Eprror. 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 
Minority of 32, Tellers included, who voted, on the 21st of Me against the second 
reading of the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bil 





Agnew, Sir A. Forster, C. Maxwell, J. W. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Ashley, Lord Gladstone, T. Martin, T. Villiers, Lord 
Bateson, Sir R. Gladstone, W. E. Manners, Lord R. 

Blackstone, W.S. Halcomb, J. Norreys, Lord Tellers. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. Hurst, R. H. Palmer, R.! Bruce, C. 

Burrell, Sir C. Hardy, J. Plumptre, J. P. Sandford, Sir D. K. 
Campbell, SirH. Halford, H. Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Duffield, T. Lennox, Lord A. Rickford, W. Paired off. 
Dugdale, W.8. Lowther, Colonel § Stormont, Lord Hughes, H. 
Fleetwood, H. Mosley, Sir O. Verney, Sir H. Sinclair,G. 


For the Bill, 123—Against it, 32. 


SABBATH BILL. 
Minority of 47, Tellers included, who, on the 21st of May, voted for the second 
reading of Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood’s Sunday Observance Bill. 


Agnew, Sir A, Grey, Sir G, Mosley, Sir O. Seale, Colonel 
Ashley, Lord Halcomb, J. Nicholl, J. Shaw, F. 

Baines, E. Hardy, J. Pease, J. Sinclair, G. 
Blackstone, W.S. Hughes, W. H. Perceval, Colonel Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Brocklehurst, J. Jermyn, Earl Peter, W. Stewart, Sir M. 8. 
Chaytor, Sir W, Jervis, J, Phillpotts, J. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Egerton, W.T. Lennox, Lord A. Plumtree, J. P. Wilbraham, G. 
Ewing, J. Lincoln, Earl of Rice, Hon. T, S. Wynn, Hon. C. 
Fenton, J. Maddocksg, A. Richards, J. 

Forster, C. S. Marsland, T. Rotch, B, Tellers, 
Gaskell, J. M. Maxwell, J. W. Ryle, J. Bateson, Sir R. 
Gladstone, W.E. Maxwell, H. Sandon, Viscount Fleetwood, P. H. 


Grant, Hon, R. 
f For the Bill, 48—Against it, 77. 
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STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS. . 
Minority of 58, Tellers included, who, on the 22d of May, voted in favour of Mr. 
Bulwer’s Resolutions to Repeal the Stamp Duty on Newspapers. 


Abercromby, Hon. J. Fryer, R. Robinson, G, R. Wilks, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Gaskell, D. Roche, W, Winnington, H. J. 
Attwood, T. Grote, G. Romilly, J. Whalley, Sir S, 
Baines, E, Handley, Major Romilly, E. 

Barnard, E.G, Hawes, B, Ruthven, E. Tellers. 
Barry, G. S. Hill, M.D. Scholefield, J. Bulwer, E. L. 
Beauclerk, Major James, W. Scrope, P. Roebuck, J, A, 
Bowes, J. Jephson, O. Staveley, T. K. 

Blake, M. Lister, E. C. Stewart, Sir M.S. Paired off. 
Brocklehurst, J. Marsland, T. Strutt, B. Bulwer, H. L. 
Brotherton, J. Molesworth, SirW. Tooke, W. Clay, W. 
Buckingham, J.S. Mullins, F. W. Vigors, N. A. Hawkins, J, H. 
Butler, Hon. Colonel O'Connor, F. Vincent, Sir F, Hall, B. 
Chapman, M.L. O’Brien, C. Wallace, T. Hutt, W. 

Ellis, W. Ord, W. H. Wallace, R, Oswald, R. A. 
Ewart, W. Parrott, J. Ward, H. G. Oswald, J. 
Faithfull, G. Potter, R. Wason, R. Maxwell, J. 
Fielden, J. Richards, J. Wedgwood, J. Wigney, N. 
Finn, W.F. 


For the Motion, 58—Against it, 90. 





MERCHANT SEAMAN’S BILL. 
Majority of 96, Tellers included, who, on the 2ist of May, voted for the second 
reading of the Bill for relieving the Seamen in the Merchant Service from com- 





= Payment of sixpence per month, to Greenwich Hospital. 


Anson, Cayley, E. Lushington, Dr. Stewart, P. 
Attwood, T. Duncombe, W. Lister, E. Cc, Strutt, E. 
Attwood, M. Ewart, W. Marjoribanks, S. Tyrell, C. 
Aglionby, H. A. Ewing, J. Marryat, J. Trelawney, Sir W. 
Bell, M. Fielden, J. O’Connell, D. Tullamore, Lord 
Bewes, T. Fleetwood, H. O'Reilly, W. Thickness, R, 
Baines, E. Fenton, J. Pease, J. Turner, W. 
Buckingham, J.S. Faithful, G. Plumptre, J. P. Troubridge, Sir T.' 
Bentinck, Lord G. Grote, G. Poulter, J. S. Wilks, J. 

Bernal, R. Gaskell, D. Phillpotts, J. Wason, R, 

Blake, M. Gully, J. Parrott, J. Walker, C. A. 
Blackburne, J, Guest, J. Roche, W. Walker, R. 

Byng, Sir J. Hall, B. Roebuck, J. A. Williams, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. Hill, M. D.* Rolfe, R. M. Whalley, Sir S, 
Barnard, E. G. Harland, W. C. Rumbold, C. E. Young, G. F. 
Bethell, R. Haleomb, J.; Rippon, C, Vyvyan, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. Hardy, J. Ridley, Sir M. W. Vincent, Sir F. 
Beauclerk, Major § Hutt, W. Rotch, B. Vigors, N. A. 
Copeland, Alderman Halford, H. Robinson, G. R. Yelverton, W. H. 
Collyer, J. Hodgson, J. Ruthven, E. 

Callaghan, D. Ingham, R, Romilly, E. Tell 

Curteis, H. B. James, W. Romilly, J. — 
Chaytor, Sir W. Johnstone, SirJ, Sandon, Lord Lyall, G. 
Chapman, A. Jervis, J. Scholefield, J. Thompson, Alderman 
Cayley, Sir G. 


For the Bill, 96.—Against it, 59. 





DURATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

In an Analysis of the Division on Mr, Tennyson’s Motion for leave to bring in 

Bill to shorten the Duration of Parliament, as published in the Morning Chronicle, we 
find the following results: 

Whigs and Tories united . . . 237 

Liberals a . . oa . . . . . 187 

Whigs e ° . . e o . . . 142 

Tories . . . . ° * e 95 

92 

45 

50 


Majority of Liberals over Tories er 
Majority of Liberals over Whi ee eee ee 
Minority of Liberals against Whigs and Tories united ° 
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Acheson, Viscount 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Colonel 
Attwood;:M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Baring, F. 
Baring, H. 
Baring, A. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bethell, R, 
Bell, M. 
Bennet, J. 
Bernal, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S, 
Bolling, W. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Bruce, C, 
Brudenell, Lord 
Browne, J, 
Bulteel, J. C. 
Buller, E, 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Byng, SirJ. 

yng, G. 
Callander, J. H. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Culwet, N. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visc. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. 
Caleraft, J. H. 
Carew, R. S. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chaplin, T. 
Christmas, W, 
Clive, E. B. 
Clements, Viscount 
Cockerell, Sir C, 
Cole, Viscount 
Cole, Hon. A. 
Cooper, Hon. A. H. 
Colborne, R. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Compton, S. 
Curteis, Captain 
Curteis, H. B. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawley, S. 
Corry, Hon. H. T, 
Davies, Colonel 
Daly, J. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darlington, Lord 
Denison, E, 


be seen, that the Whigs were only save 


and Sir Robert Peel, and thus unite’ two parti 


modern friends, as both seem now to discover that’ 


but in name, 
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DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 
List of the Majority of 237, Tellers included, who, on the 13th of May, voted against 
Mr. Tennyson's motion for shortening the Duration of Parliaments. 


Dick, Q. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, Captain 


Hyett, W. H. 
Johnstone, J. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. V. 
Johnstone, Sir F, 


Duncombe, Hor. W, Jermyn, Lord 


Duffield, T: 
Eastnor, Viscount 


Johife, Culonel 
Jones, Captain 


Ebrington, Viscount Johnston, A. 
Ellice, Right. Hu. E. Ireton, S, 


Elliott, Captain 


Keppell, Major G, 


Egerton, W.T. Kerry, Earl of 
Estcourt, 1, B. » Kerrison, Sir E. 
Evans,W,- ‘Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Fielden, W. Labouchere, H. 
Ferguson, Captain Lefroy, T. 

Finch, G. roy, A. 
Fleming, Admiral Lennox, Lord A. 
Foley, E. Loch, J. 

Forster, C. S. Lincoln, Lord 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ross, C. 
Rumbold, C. FE. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Ryle, J. 

Rice, Hon. T. 8. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scott, Sir E, D. 
Sebright, Sir J, 
Spankie, R. 
Smith, V. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Stanley, Rt. Hon, E. 
Stanley, E. 

Talbot, J. 


Forester, Hn. C. W. Littleton, Hon. E. J. Talbot, W. H. F. 


Fox, Colonel 
French, F. 
Galwey, J. M. 
Gaskell, J.M. 
Gladstone, W. E, 
Gladstone, T. 
Goring, H. D. 
Graham, Sir J. 


Lewis, Right. Hn. F. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, Colonel 
Lopes, Sir R, 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Marryat, J. 
Mackenzie, J, A. S. 


Grant, Rt. Hon. R. Mangles, J. 


Goulburn, H. 
Grant, C. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grey, Colonel 


Martin, J. 
Martin, T. B, 
Mills, J. 
Miles, W, 


Grosvenor, Lord R,. Milton, Lord 
Grimston, Viscount Moreton, Hon, A, 


Halcomb, J, 
Halford, H. 
Hawkes, E. 
Handley, W.F, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Hardinge, Sir H, 
Harland, W. C, 
Hayes, Sir E, 
Howard, Hon. E, 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Lord 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, Sir R. 


Mosley, Sir O. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oxmantown, Lord 
Palmer, R, 
Palmerston, Lord 
Petre, E. 

Pepys, C.C, 
Peel, Sir R. 
Pechell, SirS. B. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pelham, Hon. C, A, 
Philips, Sir G, 


Herries, Rt. Hon, C, Pigott, R. 


Herbert, Hon. S, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hoskins, K, 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hope, H.T. 


Pollock, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Rae, Sir W. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ramsbottom, J. 


For the Motion 187,—Against it 237. 
From the Analysis of this’ Division, 


Tayleur, W. 
Taylor, Rt. Hon.M. 
Tennent, J.E. , 
Tower, C. T. 
Townley, G. R. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thompson, P, B. 
Trevor, R. 
Trowbridge, Sir E. 
Tynte, Colonel 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Colonel 
Tracy, C. H. 
Vaughan, Sir R. 
Vernon, Colonel 
Verney, Sir H, 
sor ta os Ps 
an, Sir R. H. 
Viste G.H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warre, J. A. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Walsh, Sir J. B, 
Wedgwood, J. 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wood, C. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, Colonel 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Whitbread, W. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Windham, W. H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C, 
Yorke, Captain 
Young, J, 


iven at the foot of the preceding page, it will 


from defeat by the support given them by 
the Tories; and this has now occurred so often, that a general expectation exists of 
an alliance being formed between Mr. Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, 
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